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being buried in the skull. The skin of the |to the porter of the establishment. “A strange 
From a MS. Journal of a late Visit to Brazil. 
BY T. EWBANK. a portion of this is gone, as if both heads had janswer. Turning it over it proved to bea 
Feb. 27.—Called on H——, and with him! belonged to aboriginal monks. Attached to | 
entered a large building facing the Senate | and covering the ears are large feather rosettes. | 1817, of an English lady. A verse from St. 
House, on the opposite side of the spacious | The Tapajos—a tribe on the branch of the | Matthew followed the name and date. Strange 
Campo. Once a private residence, it was | Amazon of that name—thus embalm the heads that it should be tossing about here! A tomb- 
ie: ot some years since by the Govern-| of enemies and carefully preserve them as | stone resting on a cannon, to musing minds, is 
ment, and dedicated for a National Museum. | amulets. On special occasions they are car- /not without a voice. 
On certain days free admission is given to all,| ried about the person and sometimes the loop| Everything about the museum is yet in con- 
but as extensive alterations are in progress, it | is passed over the neck of the bearer. | fusion ; timber, stone, lime, rubbish, and work- 
is at present closed to the public. Custodio | eather dresses, consisting of caps, large |men crowd the garden and passages. With- 
Alves Serrao, a Carmelite Friar and Profes-| capes, sashes, wrist, neck, knee, and ankle | out seeking admission to the interior we re- 
sor of Chemistry to the Military Academy, is | pieces, &c., occupy two cases. They are cer- | tired, and returned on a subsequent day. 
Director. He was not in, but his learned as-| tainly got up with taste and no small inge-| The place was still closed, and probably 
sistant sapriehy snovive’ us. | nuity, but such things are too well known to/| would be to the end of the year. We found 
Ornithology, 





Natural Science, are the chief features of the | 
establishment. The department for quadru- | 
peds is not large, but native feline tribes, from | 
the Jaguar to the smallest of Tiger-Cats, are 
fully represented. So are the Quadrumana | 
of the country. A number of Sloths—one | 
guite large, nearly four feet in length, the rest 
under three and covered with shaggy, dull, 

y hair, similar to one I brought home. | 
The Butterflies are superb. The Blues, both 
light and dark and variously bordered, bear off 
the palm. The largest does not exceed one 
Icaught at the Larangeiras. The Grey, with 
a white ring three-eighths of an inch across, in 
the centre of each wing, resembles the face of 
a huge mottled Ow! glaring at one. 

Birds are among the most captivating of 
Nature’s beauties, In the brilliant assemblage 
here, are ives from every f sxatvsyse: 
including of necessity a numerous deputation 
from the most lively and diminutive of feather- 
ed tribes—fairies of the forest—winged flow- 
ers—tiny creatures that feed on nectarine 
and exceed in delicacy of form and loveliness, 
i and purity of tints and lustre, 





in gorgeousnes 

all arth’s favored occupants. Humming-Birds 
seem as if designed for an etherial orb, and by | 
some mischance to have wandered here! None. 
but a wizard’s pen or pencil can describe or 

paint them. 

For students of Numismatics here are 
ancient and modern coins and medals. The 
collection of minerals is extensive, and a labo- 
ratory for the analysis of ores, &c., is attached 
to the establishment. Some interesting Egyp- 
tian rips have been procured, including a 
cou mummies their cases, amphore 
and stands, jars of glass beads, a swarm of 
diminutive deities in terra cotta, and a few in 
bronze. Also, some time-worn iron keys— 
said to be Egyptian. If really so, the locks to 
which must have been as in- 
tricate as the best of ours. 

Native antiquities are few and of little inte- 
re of the Institution will im- 
prove. Two comings sense ro pins = 
ghastly enough as 8 at a 
table, Theis interior is filled with 





works is a strong fabric of cotton or netted 
thread of the Macaya. Caziquean symbols or 
sceptres, as they are called, are commonly long- 
necked gourds, ornamented with carving and 
set off with feathers of vivid dyes. ‘They were 
certainly used as rattles in dances, and often 
were probably nothing else. Similar things 
are of old date in Africa, and gangs of coffee- 
carriers aud other slaves are often headed by 
one shaking a rude imitation in the streets of 
Rio. Feather-dresses are now mostly from 
Para. Scarlet and yellow plumes of Macaws 
predominate in them. 

Here are two Mexican calendars, about ten 
inches in diameter, one nearly three inches 
thick and elaborately ornamented round the 
edge. The other an inch thick, and fixed to a 
rude stand so as to expose its face convenient- 
ly. In the same case a small figure (in wax 
or clay) of an Indian sucking the juice of the 
Maguay from the living plant. He is repre- 
sented imbibing the liquid through a natural 
conical tube named Cabaceiro—a species of 
long and narrow gourd. 

e now took leave. I was not aware of 
anything of sufficient interest having escaped 
me to induce a second visit, unless relics of 
aboriginal art lay concealed in one or two of 
the cases. Some months afterwards hearing 
of an ancient vase having been dug up in the 
vicinity of the city, and deposited in the Mu- 
seum, we went in. The doors were closed, 
and we entered the garden at the rear. Here 
was a caged King-Vulture, the handsomest of 
accipitrines—his body cream-color and slate, 
with roseate tints—his headand neck protruded 
from an ample frill, were variegated with crim- 
son, green, yellow, and some darker patches. 
In a long box with latticed front, Jay snugly 
coiled, a twelve foot Boa from Minas—beauti- 
ful as his Asiatic kindred. He feeds on rats, 
cats, and fowls, but prefers the latter ready 
killed to acting himself the butcher. 

Close by was a curiosity of another kind—a 
cannon mounted on its carriage. It is four 
and a half feet long, three inches bore, com- 
fe of By Seendine er wy hard and 

wood, strong u numerous 
iowa iron rings. It wad captured from the 


bed-| rebel Indians of Para, during the revolution 


there, some eight or ten years ago. It had 
evidently been fired. A slab of marble was 
leaningon the carriage, Que he isso? said H— 


logy, and other divisions of | require particular notice. The base of these the reverend curator classifying a number of 


birds on a table before him. He was very 
obliging and polite. It was suggested that me- 
chanical devices, and structures of birds and 
insects would make an instructive department 
in Institutions devoted to Natural History. He 
thought they might, but was not aware of any- 
| thing of the kind having been undertaken. He 
took us into his library—brought out of a 
|closet a minute and rich sculpture in coral, a 
| battle scene, constituting the body of a gold- 
mounted cup—showed us native gold and 
platina in short glass tubes, the grains varying 
from the size of pins’ heads to fine dust ; other 
specimens, from one to one and a half inches 
each way. Cards of rough diamonds of all 
shapes and qualities, some resembling quartz 
pebbles, some black, others shaly, some glis- 
ae and many dead colored like chalk or 
marble. One, hexagonal in outline and convex 
on one or both sides, looked something like a 
crown, and is deemed a rare one. It did not ex- 
ceed one-fourth ofan incheach way. Most look- 
ed like bits of dull glass cast in moulds. I sup- 
pose these forms are due to the natural matrices 
into which the substance settled. Some were 
so rough and dull that I should never have sns- 
pected their value. The learned manager 
showed us how easily they scratched topaz. 
| One large and variegated purple topaz was ex- 
| ceedingly beautiful. 

He now gave us in charge to his adjutant, 
as an assistant or second in command is com- 
monly called here, with directions to open any 
case we might wish more particularly to ex- 
amine. 

In one of these we found specimens of mills 
for triturating leaves of plants belonging to the 
class Pentandria and Monogynian order, of 
which large quantities were manufactured by 
old Brazilians : also a couple of ingenious and 
philosophical apparatus, by which the abori- 
gines conveyed the prepared material into dark 
and tortuous caverns, whose entrances were 
invariably in precipitous and projecting loca- 
tions. We will describe the mac cath 
Previous to unlocking the glass door our 
courtequs attendant opened and gracefully 
passed his snuff-box round. This is rather a 
common practice in Rio. It reminds one of 
ancient relators of long or dry stories, begin- 
ning with lighting a pipe or treating them- 
selves witha pinch. Suppose we imitate them 
on this on? We are not acc 
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to indulge in these stimuli, but have occasion- 
ally found them of service. 

Modern lovers of the pipe seldom think of 
the worthies to whom they are indebted for its 
free enjoyment; and of those who delight in 
nasal aliment, how few ever call to mind the 
Diocletian persecutions their predecessors 
passed through in adhering to their faith in, 
and transmitting to their descendants, the vir- 
tues of tobacco. Europe frowned, and Asia 
threatened ; Pagan, Mahommedan, and Chris- 
tian monarchs combined to crush them. ‘The 
world was roused like a famishing lion from its 
lair, and gloated on them. James I. of Eng- 
land, foaming with rage, sent forth his “ Coun- 
terblast ;” the half savage ruler of the Musco- 
vites followed suit; the King of Persia, 
Amurath IV, of ‘Turkey, the Emperor Jehan- 
Geer, and others, all joined the crusade. 
Arming themselves with scourges, halters, 
knives, and bearing gibbets on their banners, 
they denounced death to all found inhaling 
fumes of the plant through a tube, or caught 
with a pellet of it under their tongues; such 
as used it as a sternutative only were dealt 
with more gently—they were merely to be de- 
prived of their organs of smelling—of nostrils 
and nose. To perfect the miseries of the 
pitiable delinquents, Urban VIII. went in awful 
pomp to the Vatican, where, tremulous with 

ly anger, he shook his garments to intimate 
that the blood of the offenders would be on 
their own heads, and then thundered excommu- 
nication on every soul who took the accursed 
thing, in any shape, into a church! 

as ever destruction of body and spirit 
threatened so unjustly? Mautilation for taking 
a pinch! Loss of life for lighting a pipe! 
Exclusion from heaven for perhaps Setialosnly 
reviving attention to a wearisome sermon in 
chapel or church! Merciful heavens! what 
comminations these to emanate from Chris- 
tian kings and Christ’s successor! Present 
and eternal death, tortures here, and endless 
torments hereafter, for a whiff or quid of tobac- 
co! Oar sympathies are naturally excited for 
the sufferers. One wonders how they manag- 
ed to preserve their integrity, or pass through 
the fires unscathed, or even escape annihila- 
tion. Yet most of them did escape, and they 
did more—they converted the Nebuchadnez- 
zars who sought to consume them. Conscious 
of their innocence and of their rights, they 
mildly persisted in maintaining them. Of re- 
tiring habits, they avoided agitation and debate, 
declaring that the properties of the prescribed 
herb made such efforts rant A while it 
strengthened them in passive resistance, com- 
their spirits, and rendered them, in a 

reat measure, indifferent to abuse, and often 
insensible to pain. Hence they smoked, and 
chewed, and sneezed at home until their hottest 
enemies became their warmest friends, and 
greater sinners than themselves had ever been. 

What a spectacle! ‘The world in arms 

inst a herb! aad anon prostrate before it! 
roud rulers worshipping the vegetable idol 
whose first admirers they had so wofully me- 
naced! The tide turned, and swept with re- 
sistless force opponents and opposition away. 
Every one now praised the magic leaf—all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. ies joined their 
lords in smoking after meals. Boys carried 
pipes in their satchels to school, at a cer- 
tain hour pomerases and pupils whiffed toge- 
ther [not a subject for a painter] ! Mo- 
thers in the sixteenth century filled their sons’ 
pipes early in the morning, to serve them in- 
stead of breakfast. Hundreds in our days 
would rather give up the same meal than their 
quids. went to bed with cigars or 











pre in their mouths, and rose in the night to 
ight them. All classes became consumers, 
even priests were not excepted, provided they 
refrained till after mass ; but many, it appears, 
under pretence of medicine, took a pipe or a 
pinch before. To accommodate travellers, 
poor and transient persons, 7'abagies, or smok- 
ing-houses, were licensed on the continent, in 
every marine town, where sailors and itinerants 
of every description could, on moderate terms, 
be made happy, either by inhaling the vapor of 
the popular stimulant, or tickling their nasal 
membranes with it. 

The plant now became a panacea, and its 
virtue was received not cnly at the mouth and 
nostrils, but imbibed through the skin from plas- 
ters, poultices, and decoctions. A glorious 
triumph this for the apostles of tobacco ! , Law- 
givers were now avowed violators of their own 
laws. ‘The modes pursued to exterminate the 
plant, had increased the demand for it. Curi- 
osity had been excited till it sought for the ar- 
ticle with an avidity which no penal enact- 
ments could suppress. All the royal and sa- 
cerdotal clamor had extended the consumption 
a thousand fold. The world ran wild with the 
excitement. The ambitious sought fame by 
associating themselves with the introduction of 
the plant, and its cultivation. Hence we find 
it named after cardinals, legates, and ambassa- 
dors, while in compliment to Catharine de Me- 
dicis, it was long known as “ the Queen’s herb.” 
Kings now rushed into the tobacco trade. 
Those of Spain took the lead, and became the 
largest manufacturers of snuff and cigars in 
Christendom. The royal workshops in Seville 
are still the most extensive in Europe. Other 
monarchs monopolized the business in their 
dominions, and all began to reap enormous 
profits from it, as most do at this day. 

New branches of industry and art rapidly 
sprang from the Nicotian stem. To one of 
these royalty has, from the first, been remarka- 
bly attached. What anointed head is not an 
amateur,a connoisseur, a merchant of /abatiéres! 
These have long been established media of 
regal bounties and bribes: formed of the rich- 
est materials, set off with the rarest jewels, 
artists have exhausted their skill upon them. 

Of course, much has been written on a revo- 
lution so unique in its origin, unsurpassed in 
incidents and results, and constituting one of 
the most singular episodes in human history— 
upon the introduction and progress of tobacco 
in Europe—but next to nothing isto be found re- 
corded respecting the sources whence the won- 
derful herb, its various forms of manufacture 
aud uses, were derived. It is now too late to 
supply this deficiency; the facts have disap- 
peared with the persons and the times. No- 
thing remains but to pick up such isolated 
fragments which, having escaped the fury of 
the conquerors and influences of the conquest, 
are met with now and then by travellers. Some 
persons have imagined the popular pabulum 
for the nose of transatlantic origin—no such 
thing: Columbus first beheld smokers in the 
Antilles ; Pizarro found chewers in Peru; but 
it was in the country discovered by Cabral that 
the great arti J was found in ee 
as well as the art of extracting and realizing 
its virgin virtues. Old Brazilian Indians were 
the fathers of snuff, and its best fabricators. 
Though counted the least refined, or in other 
words the most savage of Americans, in one 
respect their taste was as pure as that of the 
fashionable world of the west. Their snuff has 
never been equalled, nor in simplicity and 
originality their implements for making and 
taking it. 


The following is a description of their mil- 
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ling and sniffing machinery—machinery, we 
believe, never figured and published before :— 


PRIMITIVE .SNUFF-MILLS,. 





| 

The figure at the right of the engraving is 
a slab >» jacaranda (rose-wood) soleil ing 
a spatula ; the length ten inches, of which five 
are taken up by the handle. The blade four 
inches wide, and nearly half a one thick in the 
middle, but reduced to a quarter at the edges. 
Except the cavity in the centre the entire face 
of the instrument is covered with carvings, as 
shown in the cut. The back is plain, and 
void of ornament; the extremity of the handle 
represents the head of a serpent, with the 
tongue protruded; the eyes are imitated by 
two pieces of bone or white shell, whic 
= a” Ree with the dark hue of the wood. 
The effect of color is further attempted by fil- 
ling the grooves of which the carving consists 
with white, and some with a yellow pigment. 

E, a pestle or rubber—a smoothly polished 
cylindrical stick of rose-wood, nine inches long, 
and three-fourths of an inch in diameter ; the 
upper part is squared, the lower end bevelled, 
and considerably worn. 

Now let us see how the owner put this appa- 
ratus in play. Inthe first place he took a seat 
on a log on the ground, drew from a ch 4 
commonly suspended over the right shoulder, 
a few pieces of dried leaves of tobacco, and 
placed them in the cavity of F. Then grasp- 
ing the handle of the mill in one hand he began 
to grind them with the pestle or rubber E in the 
other, the blade of F resting on the knee or lap. 
In a few moments the leaves were reduced toa 
powder much finer than the mortar could 
make—in a word, to a rich and fragrant snuff. 
Not a fragrance due to the substance ground, 
but to the material of the mill! The heat de- 
veloped by the friction of two pieces of jacaranda 
evolves a delicious aroma which impregnates 
whatever is ground between them. This was 
the secret of the superiority of primitive snuff 
—a knowledge of it may be worth something 
to modern manufacturers. 

The article being thus prepared, the next 
thing was to transmit it to its destination, ere 
it grew cold or its odor became weakened by 
evaporation. ‘The apparatus for this part of the 
business is figured at A—a double tube, con- 
sisting of two thin, light, cylindrical, and paral!- 
lel bones, fourteen ietine 
an inch bore, and slightly curved ; probably leg 
bones of a species of crane. 
> | a neat and ornamental pi 
plaited work. The 
with little round ferules of wood, the ite 
ends have no additions. The reader has doubt- 
less anticipated the rest :—No sooner was the 
triturating ion ended than the pestle was 
dropped this double tube taken up, the 
plain ends plunged into the smoking powder 
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and the ferruled ones applied to the nostrils— | We now pass to another case—but, per-| desire and love thee above thy brethren. The 
the mouth had meanwhile been closed—a 


ad u haps, a conscientious reader objects. An 
smart inhalation instantly followed, and the 


warm scented powder in a trice was diffused 
over the olfacto ate! The apparatus was 
then hung round the neck, and the proprietor, 
if alone, arose, we may suppose, and went on 
his way rejoicing. 

The figure D represents another mill. 
It is larger than the preceding one, being 
fifteen inches long and of a different form, 
showing how fancy exerted her influence over 
South American artists in bygone days. The 
grinding receptacle is in the shape of a gutter 
running out to the end of the blade. The 
ornamental work is more elaborate, part being 





pierced entirely through. The handle repre- 


ardent enemy to all stimulants, wet or dry, he 
is impelled to add something like the subjoined 
reflection here : 

“Has not tobacco avenged the New World 
for the blood of her children shed by those of 
the old, in its Circean effects, physical and 
moral—in the victims it destroys—in the 
wealth it has drawn and continues to draw 
from its consumers? All the conquerors of 
America have become tainted by the poison. 
The most ruthless are the most deeply polluat- 
ed. ‘The miseries they inflicted have long 
been reflected on themselves. Formerly the 
first powers of the earth, now contemptible 
for their weakness and their crimes; slaves to 


sents a serpent with its tongue thrust out and |ignorance and superstition, to poverty, pride, 
the head inclined upwards. The eyes are|anda poisonous weed. Without intelligence 
pieces of shell secured by wax. A human face | and virtue to rule themselves, civil wars rage 
is tolerably well worked out, the mouth being | among them. ‘Torn with commotions, a prey 
represented by a piece of shell with an edge | to each other, they are in the condition of the 
finely serrated to imitate teeth. Both mills | semi-civilized nations they once conquered. 
seem to have done considerable service. There | Their iron warriors are vanished and their pos- 
was another pair of sniffing-pipes, but they | sessions rent from them. They now experi- 
varied so slightly from these we have figured | ence the difference between skinning and 





as to render a sketch of them unnecessary. | 
The bones of both were very thin, round, of uni- | 
form bore, white, and relieved by the black | 
bulbs of rose-wood. 
C, a longitudinal section through the centre | 
of D. B, the rubber. 
Such were the snufi-making devices of old | 
r-colored artists, and such the fashionable | 

of imbibing the sweet-scented dust by | 
red warriors and ladies. Has either been im- | 
proved by white inventors? The mill is so, 
simple, portable, cheap, and durable, that in: 
these respects it cannot be beaten. As regards | 
the singular attribute—so foreign to its chief 
design—of communicating an agreeable per- 
fume, what modern engine can stand before it ? 
Of the sniffing tubes it may safely be said, that 
while for cleanliness and economy they are far 
pe puss to fingers and thumbs, in a philosophi- 
cal point of view they are the oldest illustrations 


co 


extant of elevating dry substances through pipes | 8 


by atmospheric pressure. The custom of em- 
bellishing and carrying the whole apparatus as 
personal ornaments may be excepted to, but in 
this matter fancy rules, and more costly pend- 
ants are not always more useful. On the back 
of the handle of F is an angular recess work- 
ed out; probably for kindling fire by friction, 
thus uniting in these rose-wood jewels the 
tinder-box, snuff-box, and snuff-mill. Lastly, 
for the snuff itself: if we may trust a first rate 
judge, there is no comparison between its 
warm, odoriferous, and grateful flavor when 
made and taken as just described, and the fetid, 
poisonous stuff manufactured even in the 
royal factory of Spain—said to be the best 
extant; nay, we are assured if but half the 

rocess of fabrication followed there were made 


nown, amateurs of the article would eschew | P 


it for ever. 


Modern Indians are as warm admirers of 
snuff as their ancestors. Their apparatus for 
making and taking it is also similar to those 
described. [ have seen neat circular mills, 
varying from two to five inches over; with 
conical and pyramidal pestles or mullers, one 
and a half and two and a half inches long. 
The sniffing-pipes are more portable and com- 
pact than those figured above. They seldom 
exceed eight inches in length, and sometimes 
are not over four. They are often com 
of three bones—the lower extremities of the 
pair applied to the nostrils being united (by 
wax) toa shorter and rather larger one; pre- 
cisely like one suction pipe serving two pumps. 
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being skinned.” 
Of other tyrants of the New World, none 
have escaped the withering influence of the 
weed. Some are nations of smokers and 
chewers, and some excel in the mysteries of 
snuff and the ritual of the snufl-box. 
Se. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


BY MAJOR JOSEPH H. KATON.* 
SLEEP. 


Or the company of innumerable genii whom 
Jupiter has created for mankind, that through 
them the short period of their toilsome life 
might be blessed and gladdened, was also dark 
Sleep. What right, have I, said he, as he 
looked upon his form, in the company of my 
littering and agreeable brethren? How 
gloomily shall I appear in the society of the 
sports, of the joys, and of all the juggleries of 
love. It may be that I am longed for by the 
unfortunate, from whom I take away a load of 
cares, and drown in soft forgetfulness. It 
may be that I come acceptably to the weary, 
whom I indeed strengthen, but for more re- 
newed and more toilsome labor. But those 
who never grow weary, who know nothing of 
distress, to them I am only continually disturb- 
ing the circle of their joys. 

hou errest, said the father of genii and 
men; in thy sombre shape shalt thou be the 
dearest genius of all the world. Dost thou not 
believe that sports and joys soon become 
weary? Indeed, they are sooner wearied 
than care and distress, and to the satiated, 
rosperous man, are transformed into the most 
tiresome dullness. 

But thou too, continued he, shalt not be 
without delights ; indeed in them often shalt 
thou excel the whole host of thy brethren. 
With these words he presented to him the 
silver horn of pleasant dreams. “ From this,” 
said he, “ discharge thy poppy seeds, and the 
happy as well as the miserable world shall 


* Major 





Eaton belongs to the staff of General Scott, and 
has been with him through all the fatigues and battles of 
a campaign, which has given so much glory to American 
arms. He is notonly a soldier, but possessed of taste and 
diligence, not only in literature but art. Many of the 
drawings of battle scenes have been from his pencil, and 
more than one periodical is indebted to Major Eaton for 
graphic and spirited sketches of the movements and inci- 
dents of the army. We are sure our readers will be 
interested in the results of literature, prosecuted with such 
zeal under so many hindrances. 








Hopes, Sports, and Joys, which are contained 
therein, are from thy sisters, the Graces, 
gathered by magical hands from our most 
blessed flowers. The ethereal dew which 
glistens upon them will refresh every one 
whom thou designest to bless with his wish, 
and as the Goddess of Love has sprinkled 
them with our immortal nectar, so will the 
degree of their pleasure to mortals be so much 
the more agreeable and refined, than all that 
the poor reality of earth can bestow. From 
the band of the most blooming sports and joys, 
they will hasten rejoicingly into thy, arms; 
poets shall sing of thee, and in their songs 
woo the magic of thy skill; even the innocent 
maiden shall wish for thee, and thou shalt 
hang upon her eyes a sweet blessed god.” 


THE CREATION OF THE TURTLE-DOVE. 


Two lovers sat together in the first sweet 
dream of their wishes; but ah! their wishes 
were destined to remain but a dream. Inex- 
orable fate enviously severed the thread, and 
their souls in a kiss, in a sigh, were indisso- 
lubly separated from each other. 

The first whom they saw hovering around 
them, after separation from their bodies, was 
the Goddess of Love. Sadand lamenting they 
flew to her bosom. “ ‘Thou aidest us not, good 
goddess ; thou sawest our wishes and did’st not 
allow us to enjoy them during our earthly life. 
But we, inseparable still, wish to love each 
other as shades.” 

“The love of shades,” said the goddess, 
touched, “is a mournful love. To restore 
you again to your earthly life, is not indeed 
within my power, but fate permits me to trans- 
form you into one of the forms of my king- 
dom. Do you wish to be transformed into 
doves, which in triumph draw my chariot and 
live amid the society of coquetries and sports, 
on ambrosial food? Your fidelity, your love, 
deserves this reward.” 

“ Pardon! oh, good goddess,” said the lovers 
with one voice, “ pardon us the too dangerous, 
the too tempting reward. In the society of the 
sports and coquetries, in the eternal noise and 
glitter of thy triumphant court, where will 
there be security for our fidelity, for our love? 
If we become doves send us into solitude, that 
we in our poor nest may become, and may re- 
main, everything to each other.” 

The goddess uttered the word of transforma- 
tion, behold thence flew the first pair of cooing 
turtle-doves. They cooed thanks to the god- 
dess and flew to their graves, where with their 
fidelity, with their touching lamentations, they 
wished to move the old Fate, that she might 
restore to them their unenjoyed life on earth. 
Their mutual lamentation is, however, still a 
consolation to them; the tender, faithful love 
which they in their desolation enjoy, is to them 
of more value than all the sports and delights 
which surround the throne of Venus. ’ 

Is it from envy or kindness that Fate still 
ever leaves them in their form of doves, and 
preserves them from the perilous lot of a 
changeable human heart ? 

THE DAWN. 

A company of joyous maidens celebrated 
with dance and song the festival of Avrora— 
“most beautiful and most blessed goddess, 
they sang, thou of the rosy form, of eternal, 
youthful beauty! Every day thou awakest 


anew, bathed in the fountain of enjoyment and 
of refreshing bloom!” Just then, as the Sun 
rose, Aurora directed her’ chariot towards 
them and stood before them, the most beauti- 
ful, but not the most happy, of all the god- 
desses. 


‘Tears were in her eyes and the vapor 
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of the veil, which she had withdrawn from the 
earth, lay like a humid cloud before her beam- 
ing face. 

Children, said she, ye who honor me with 
songs of praise, your youthful innocence has 
brought me here, that | may show — to 
you aslam. I may be beautiful, of that you 

ourselves can judge. Whether I am happy 

t the tears decide, which every day I weep 
into the lap of my sister Flora. In thoughtless- 
ness of youth I married that old Tithonus, from 
whose arms ye daily see me hasten so early. 
His grey immortality without youth, which 
robs me of splendor and beauty, so long as I 
am with him, was given to him and me for a 
punishment. For this reason I hasten so 
early to my brief occupation, to chase away 
the shadows, and to conceal myself during the 
day in the rays of the sun, till I am again 
drawn down by him as soon as he sees me, 
with tears and blushes, into his grey bed. 
Take a lesson, ye maidens, from my example, 
and believe not that the most beautiful among 
you must be also the most happy, unless you 
are as wise as beautiful, and choose for your 
happiness a husband from among your equals. 

Aurora disappeared: but her form was re- 
flected back to the maidens in every dew-drop. 
They praised her no longer as the happiest of 

esses, because she was the most beautiful, 
ut became wise through her example. 


NIGHT AND DAY. 


Night and Day disputed together for the pre- 
eminence. 

Poor, dark mother, said he, what hast thou 
to compare with my sun, my sky, my flowers, 
my busy, restless life? It resuscitated what 
thou hast destroyed, to the perception of a new 
existence, what thou hast relaxed I revive. 

“ But an’t thou always thanked for thus 
arousing up ?” replied the discreet veiled Night. 
“ Must not I refresh what thou hast made weary ? 
and how can I accomplish this otherwise than 
chiefly through the forgetfulness of thee? I, 
on the contrary, the mother of s and men, 
take all that I have begotten, with its own con- 
tentment, into my bosom ; so soon as it touches 
the hem of my garment, it forgets all thy de- 
lusion, and bows the head softly down. And 
then I elevate the tranquil soul, then do I 
nourish it with celestial dew. To the eye, 
that beneath thy sunbeams has never dared to 
look towards the Heavens, I, the veiled Night, 
disclose a host of innumerable suns, innumera- 
ble shapes, new hopes, new stars.” 

Just then the prattling Day himself touched 
the hem of her garment, and silently and wea- 
rily sunk into her all-enveloping bosom. But 
she sat in her starry robe and starry crown, 
with an eternally placid countenance. 





Reviews. 


A History of New Netherland; or, New York 
under the Dutch. By E. B. O'Callaghan. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. ; Bartlett & 
Welford. 


Now that our people are becoming by our in- 
ternal policy thorough and entirely amalga- 
mated, the early colonial hi of the Thirteen 
States assumes an interest importance un- 
attached to those subsequently admitted into 
the confederation. It is the Thirteen, the 
Forlorn Hope of nations, who “ bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day,” who sowed in the 
infancy of their settlement the dragon’s teeth 
which produced armed men for freedom, that 
we study reverently and carefully, tracing the 
silver thread coursing the machinery of each, 
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which, when twisted into one, produced a 
stranded cord of union and strength which 
tyranny could neither cut nor detach. It is the 
history of the Thirteen that we must — to 
understand the origin of power in the whole of 
our great confederacy. ow, at this late day, 
it is folly to talk with Bancroft, or any other 
one-sided historian, about the Pilgrim-blood 
having done this or that. If any State has a 
right to be arrogant, any State a right to boast 
of her campaigns, New York has that right— 
the heart of the revolutionary movements was 
here; if, of her soil—her battle-fields are 
countless, and she has been called always the 
* Flanders of America ;” of blood and treasure, 
look at the names of her great men—at the 
commissary reports—and even here the half is 
not told, for the encampment of armies of 
brave and suffering men, was for years a per- 
petual appeal to private bounty from a class of 
patriots who would have scorned to have their 
good known. We might name thousands of 
farmers who were utterly impoverished by 
these private benefactions. We have been in 
the interior of the State, on the borders of New 
Jersey, and the counties of Rockland and 
Orange, where the armies were encamped 
through three successive campaigns, and the 





tale of the naked, starving soldiery, and the 
watchful, paternal Washington, is not yet cold ; | 
nor the records of what our fathers suffered | 
wiped away. 

ut there isa degree of puerflity in thus | 
arrogating to one section of the country that 
which belongs to the whole; from Massachu- 
setts to Georgia, in the quaint language of the 
day, each and all came “ up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty,” and each did as his 
means would admit; the same spirit actuated 
each, whatever might have been the sentiment | 
which nursed freedom into growth—whether | 
that of religion from the east, nursed by the | 





But we are not to defend our forefathers at 
this late day, tempting as is the subject, and we 
designed only to say, that these distinctions of 
character, so obvious and remarkable in the 
early settlement of the colonies, are fast ceasing 
to distinguish the several States now that we 
arean older people. True, Massachusetts con- 
tinues to start all kinds of solecismsin theology, 
and her people, weary of intolerance, fly to us 
for protection just as their ancestors flew tothe 
Dutch in their early Exodus from fatherland, 
and just as their descendants also sought the 
sheltering wing of our stout old Stuyvesant, in 
the days when no man could live in peace, who 
was not a church member, and who did not be- 
sides believe and understand the whole West- 
minster catechism as expounded by the worthies 
of Plymouth. New York is stilla — 
save her, and we will not complain so Jong as 
they do not hoist the whole Plymouth rock 
aboard ship, and drop it into the very Broadway 
of New Netherland. We are a great com- 
mercial people amongst ourselves ; a fraternity 
of nations, upon the free trade principle; and 
were the rest of the world to suffer the fate of 
the “ Cities of the plain,” we could live with- 
out them—we have every variety of climate, 
soil, and product the earth can afford—with en- 
terprise, skill, and intelligence to make it all 
available ; and we trust that our policy will be, 
in al] times to come, to beat the sword into a 
pruning hook so far as it can be done, and re- 
gard ourselves as the ready stewards of God’s 

unty—to send food and clothing to the ever 
suffering people abroad, but never a man nora 
gun. Such being the facts of the case, there 
will always be an exchange of population 
amongst us—the meridian of life will rarely be 
spent in the state that gave birth to an indi- 
vidual—he will go out from the home of his 
fathers wherever interest, enterprise, or plea- 
sure may lead; and thus the inhabitant of the 


Puritans and swelled by the spp pm of the | West will look back to the East and sigh for 
English Commonwealth, or that of commerce | fatherland, and vice versa—there will be a con- 
in New York, sprung itself from freedom, nur- | stant influx and afflux of population from the 


tured by men who had reared her altar in the 
midst of the sea, and who had made the sea a 
bulwark of defence, and sank themselves be- 
neath it sooner than yield a foot of their strong- 
hold; men who had without noise seized at 
once in the very opening of the Lutheran Re- 
form the principles of religious toleration—of 
church and state dissevered, truths which 
other nations have been so slow to perceive 
and adopt; and thence Holland became to 
Europe what America is now to that great 
Golconda of nations, an asylum for the perse- 
cuted and oppressed. In the face and eyes of 
facts like these, the pettiness of modern sneers 
at the stolidity of the Dutch comes with a poor 
grace. 

Trae! the commercial importance of Hol- 
land has departed. 

Other nae have stepped into the “troubled 
waters,” and she who was once the great 
carrying power of all Europe—the naval mis- 
tress of ngland, plays but an inferior part in 
the drama of nations; but a glance at the map 
of the world will show, that every spot select- 
ed by the Dutch as the site of any commercial 
depot, whether possessed at this time by them- 
selves, or wrenched from them by the cupidity 
of others, is one of great and cnddoctelsy in- 
creasing importance. With a far-reaching in- 
tuition they saw the fleets of the infant colony 
whiten a thousand seas. So too, in our own 
country, their isolated farm-houses are the most 
picturesque localities imaginable, and the sites 
of their towns and villages such as promised 
agricultural and manufacturing advantages to 
an unlimited extent. 





several districts of country, serving to soften 
down the asperities of ancient prejudice, and 
produce one homogeneous whole ; one vast and 
ennobled nationality, when sectional cries will 
a and the tie of brotherhood be the only 
bond. 

The two volumes of Dr. O’Callaghan be- 
fore us develope excellent material for history ; 
but if we take works informed with elegance, 
method, com nsion, and synthesis, as the 
models for historical excellence, the present 
can scarcely be said to realize our expectations 
in this respect, and we fear, too, the sympathies 
of the author were not with his task ; there is an 
occasional touch that savors more of the hu- 
morist than the historian, as if he had prejudg- 
ed his case, and seen after the manner of 
“ Deidrich,” rather than the agent of the His- 
torical Society; as when he says the anger 
of Stuyvesant reached its culminating point, 
&c.; and again, the word “dudgeon,” and 
“ onward” are scarcely in accordance 
with the dignity of his mission. The close of the 
work brings us to the surrender of the colony 
to the British authorities, than which nothing 
could afford a finer nity for the exer- 
cise of artistic ability, but the author contents 
himself with a barren detail of facts, wound up 
with a quotation expressive of the base ingrati- 
tude of this act of the Stuarts. Scarcely a word 
is uttered expressive of sympathy which every 
enon mind a — ao 

uyvesant, sore-per as was, 
agen quiepaltacanel no mode of escape left ; 
the dignity of his spirit, the manliness of his 
protest, evolve not a word of comment! 
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But with all these short-comings the work of 
Dr.O’Callaghan has a substantial, inherent value 
which will give it a permanent place in many 
an American Library, and which should en- 
sure its being early sought after by every New 
Yorker. 

It is the only work of real research upon the 
early annals of this State, which has yet been 
given to the public! 

The assertion may seem strong, but we be- 
lieve it to be as true in itself, as, at this late 
day, it ought to be humbling to the pride of 
“the Empire State”’—the only full develop- 
ment of her early records is due to the enter- 
prise and industry of a lately adopted son, for- 
merly, as we understand, an Irish Physician, 
and more recently an exiled Canadian Patriot. 
Let any one look into the previous bald and 
meagre accounts of our earlier Provincial days, 
and compare either of the half dozen so-call- 
ed histories of New York with the profuse 
collection of facts which O’Callaghan’s zeal- 
ous investigation has now for the first time 
brought together, and he will feel that the 
Historian of the New Netherland has entitled 
himself to the permanent gratitude of the peo- 
ple of this State. But, proposing to return to 
this work hereafter in a more extended article, 
we must row take leave of it, for this week, 
with a single extract. 

We give a portion of the proceedings prior 
to the surrender of the colony into the hands 
of the English :— 


**From the moment Nicolls cast anchor be- 
fore New Amsterdam, that city might be said to 
have been virtually surrendered. Stuyvesant’s 
demand on Rensselaerswyck for aid was answer- 
ed by the excuse that they were in hourly 
danger from the savages, and could not spare a 
man. The Dutch boors on Long Island had 
their wives and property to protect, and they, 
also, refused all succor. In the trying hour 
which was now approaching, Stuyvesant had 
only ninety or one hundred soldiers and the 
loyalty of the citizens to depend on. Having 
ordered the soldiers in from the Esopus and 
other outposts, he sent down to enquire of the 
English commanders the reason of their arrival 
and continuance in the harbor without proper 
explanations, The reply was, a formal summons 
to surrender the country to the King of Great 
Britain, accompanied by a copy of the proclama- 
tion already distributed. The Schout, Burgo- 
masters and Schepens, the officers of the Burgher 
Guard, and several of the citizens assembled at 
the City Hall to learn how matters stood. Non- 
resistance was at once openly avowed. The city 
was to be brought into a state of defence, to pre- 
vent a surprise, so that when the enemy ob- 
served the vigilance of the citizens, ‘we might 
obtain good terms and conditions.’ It was 
further resolved to demand of the Director- 
prance an authentic copy of the communication 

e had received from the commander of the 
English fleet. The meeting to receive the reply 
to this demand was held on the following Mon- 
day, when the Burgomasters stated that a copy of 
the paper had been refused them, and then ex- 
plained the terms of the summons. This reply 
did not satisfy the cltizens. They insisted on 
being furnished with a certified copy of the let- 
ter. The Director-general, thereupon, proceed- 
ed to the meeting in person, and endeavored to 
convince those present of the impropriety of 
their demands, ‘ Such a course would be dis- 
spnteree of in Fatherland ; it would discourage 
the le, and he should be held responsible 
for the surrender.’ But all was in vain, and 
Stuyvesant found himself under the necessity of 
complying with the popular will, protesting, 
however, that he should not be held ‘ answerable 
for the calamitous consequences.’ 

“« Two commissioners the New England 
colonies had joined the fleet, and now, in the 
hope of making a favorable impression on the 
minds of the citizens, visited New Amsterdam 








under a flag of truce. They came, they said, to 
offer very favorable conditions, in the King’s 
name, to all the inhabitants. Should these be 
refused, they must be held guiltless of any cruel- 
ties which might follow. Thereupon Governor 
Winthrop placed a sealed letter in the Director- 
general’s hands, and the commissioners took 
their leave. On his return to the fort, Stuyve- 
sant opened this communication in the presence 
of the Council and the Burgomasters. ‘The lat- 
ter demanded permission to communicate this 
paper to the other city magistrates ; but as it was 
considered ‘ rather disadvantageous than favora- 
ble to communicate such letters to the inhabit- 
ants,’ the Director-general refused the request. 
The Burgomasters declared, on the other hand, 
that ‘all which regarded the public welfare 
ought to be made public.’ The Director remon- 
strated, and endeavored to explain the perni- 
cious effects of such a course. The Burgomas- 
ters would not be convinced, and Stuyvesant in 
a fit of indignation ‘tore the letter to pieces.’ 
The city fathers thereupon protested against 
‘the consequences of dilacerating that paper,’ 
and took their departure in high dudgeon. 


“*The citizens now collected in numbers 
around the City Hall. ‘Suddenly the work of 
setting palisades on the left side of the city 
ceased,’ and three of the principal burghers pre- 
sented themselves before the Council and de- 
manded a copy of the letter, ‘not without a 
sinister and covert hint at something worse hap- 
pening.” They were deaf toall reason, and dis- 
satisfied with the plea that the paper was de- 
stroyed. Stuyvesant, seeing the critical state of 
affairs, hastened in person to the City Hall ‘to 
animate the burghers to return to and continue 
the public work. ‘ It would only create disgust 
to repeat what was said—the disrespectful lan- 
guage on all sides—the complaints and curses 
uttered against the Company for having disre- 
garded the people’s representations, neglected to 
furnish any succor, and induced the colonists to 
expose themselves to slaughter by settling in a 
country to which they never possessed any right 
or title. All this had to be listened to in 
patience. A general cry was now raised for 
‘the letter!’ It was impossible to defend the 
place ; ‘ to offer resistance against so many would 
be as idle as to gape beforeanoven.’ Fearful of 
a mutiny, Stuyvesant retired and reported to the 
Council what he had witnessed. To prevent all 
further difficulties, the pieces of the torn letter 
were collected and a copy of the communication 
made out, and delivered to the Burgomasters ” 

“Though the power the Director-general ex- 
ercised for seventeen years had now evidently 
passed away, and the truncheon he had so long 
wielded was shivered, he still considered it his 
duty to vindicate the right of his superiors to the 
country. In answer to the summons of Nicolls 
he, therefore, returned a lengthy manifesto, in 
which he traced the history of the country from 
its first settlement to the present time, deducing 
the Dutch title from the three great principles of 
discovery, colonization, and possession. He re- 

udiated, in direct terms, the pretence now put 
forth in the name of his Britannic Majesty to 
‘an indisputable right to all the lands in the 
north parts of America,’ and added that he was 
confident that had his Majesty been well inform- 
ed in the premises, he had too much judgment to 
authorize the present hostile demonstrations, ‘ it 
being a considerable thing to affront so mighty a 
state’ as the Republic of the United Provinces. 
In case, however, ‘you will act by force of 
arms, we protest and declare, before God and 
men (he concluded) in the name of our said 
Lords the States General, that you will act an 
unjust violence, and a breach of the articles cf 
peace so solemnly sworn, agreed upon, and rati- 
fied by his Majesty of England and my Lords the 
States General, the rather inasmuch as to pre- 
vent bloodshed we treated, in the month of 
February last, with Captain John Scott (who re- 
ported that he had a commission from his Majes- 
ty), touching the limits of Long Island, and 
came to a conclusion thereupon for the space of 
ayear. . . . Again, for the hindrance and 





prevention of all difference and the spilling of 
innocent blood—not only here, but in Europe— 
we offer unto you a treaty by our deputies. 

wos As regards your threats we have 
nothing to answer, only that we fear nothing but 
what God (who is as just as merciful) shall lay 
upon us; all things being at His gracious a 
sal, and we may as well be preserved by Him 
with small forces as by a great army.’ 

** Nicolls now perceiving that the Dutch Go- 
vernor was averse to the surrender, ordered two 
of his ships to disembark the troops below 
Breukelen, where a company of cavalry and a 
party of volunteers had already taken up a posi- 
tion Hyde, the commander of the squadron, 
was directed, at the same time, to lay the other 
two frigates broadside before the city. Stuyve- 
sant was standing on one of the points of the 
forts, when he perceived the frigates approach- 
ing. It was the critical moment on which hung 
the fate of the city and the lives of its inhabit- 
ants. The gunner stood by with burning match, 
prepared, on being commanded, to fire on the 
foe, and the Director seemed inclined to give 
the necessary orders. The Reverend Messrs. 
Megapolensis interfered at this important con- 
juncture, and besought the Director not to be the 
first to shed human blood, but to permit the 
enemy to begin hostilities. Stuyvesant there- 
upon left Councillor De Sille, with fifty men, in 
charge of the fort, whilst he himself repaired to 
the city with a hundred others, to resist, and if 
possible, to repel the English, in case they at- 
tempted a landing.’ Though resolute to defend 
his post, he still hoped that some accommoda- 
tion could be agreed upon. With this expecta- 
tion, he wrote again to Nicolls declaring that he 
felt obliged, in obedience to orders, to stand the 
storm, though he doubted not a great deal of 
blood would be shed on the occurrence of the 
assault. ‘To prevent this, he now sent Council- 
lor De Decker, Secretary Van Ruyven, Burgo- 
master Steenwyck, and Schepen Cousseau to 
find, if possible, some means to come to an un- 
derstanding.’ Nicolls would only execute his 
mission ; to accomplish that he hoped to have 
further conversation with them on the morrow 
at the Manhattans. ‘Friends,’ he was told, 
* would be welcome, if they came in a friendly 
manner.’ He should approach, he said, with 
ships and soldiers, and that would be a bold mes- 
senger indeed, who should dare to come on 
board, when his ships were near the fort, to de- 
mand an answer or solicit terms. What then is 
to be done? was asked. ‘Hoist the white flag 
of peace at the fort, and then something may be 
considered.’ 

« The greatest consternation prevailed through- 
out the city, when the answer became known. 
Many of the inhabitants, with their wives and 
children, implored the Director, with tears, to 
submit. But Stuyvesant was obdurate. ‘He 
had rather be carried a corpse to his grave.’ 
The civic authorities, the clergy, and the com- 
manders of the Burgher Corps now assembled at 
the City Hall, to hear the report of the commis- 
sioners ll further resistance was considered 
not only useless but rash.” 





C. dia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 
"By Rev, . Arvine, A.M., Pastor of the 
Providence Church, New York. With an 
Introduction, by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. 
New York: vitt, Trow & Co. 1848. 
Nos. IV. and V. 


From present appearances, the future historian 
will be likely to select, as the “ key-word” of 
the nineteenth century, the adjective—pictorial. 
Illustration, caricature, and anecdote are as 
really its characteristics as are railroads, tele- 
graphs, and India rubber shoes. The spirit of 
the age might very well be represented by the 
figure of an imp astride of a magnetic wire, 
his mouth stretched with laughter until it de- 
scribed half the circumference of his head, his 
pedal extremities crossing each other at the 
upper termination of the vertebral column, and 
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a “Pictorial Brother Jonathan” protruding 
from his pocket. 

This passion for pictures has seized all ages 
and conditions. The puling infant stares at 
the likeness of a spoon, long before it can well 
handle the original, and points its finger at the 
image of a dorkey, ere it has learned to look 
for anything comical about it. One-half of the 
spelling-book is devoted to engravings, and the 

phy for schools presents a bird’s-eye 
view of all the mountains and fields—the beasts 
and the reptiles—-the cities and towns—the 
men and the women which are found on the 
earth. All now can appreciate history, how- 
ever abstruse, or poetry, however philosophical. 
The most stupid of readers has the causes and 
effects of revolutions embodied before him ; and 
the dramatist is followed by the limner, bear- 
ing crutches for halting imaginations. No 
matter how etherial the subject may be, the 
genius of the draughtsman can give it a tan- 
gible appearance. Jacob’s ladder is crowded 
with angels in many-colored gowns; and 
Satan is a fierce looking fellow with a pitch- 
fork, a split-foot, a tail, and two horns. All 
the machinery of Milton’s Paradise Lost—the 
driving out of the fallen legions from heaven— 
the council of Pandemonium—the putting a 
period to our first father’s loneliness, and the 
final expulsion from the place of their nativity, 
are delineated with remarkable truthfulness. 
The whole Shakspearian theatre is thrown upon 
a panorama, and the most sceptical student of 
Hamlet cannot deny having seen, at least, the 
picture ofa ghost. The Sacred Oracles them- 
selves are not an exception to the general rule ; 
the engraver, without hesitation, assumes the 
office of interpreter, and expounds with all 
imaginable freedom. Publishers find that 
there is no danger of carrying this pictorial 
feature too far—of “ running the thing into the 
ground.” The book that has the most plates 
will have the largest circulation, and “ forty 
illustrations” cannot vie with the edition con- 
taining four hundred. 

The most remarkable application, however, 
of the art of engraving, is in the way of cari- 
cature. It would seem as if men would be 
likely to pay some respect to that index of soul 
and intelligence—the “human face divine ;” 
but on the contrary, they have made it the sub- 
ject upon which to exercise and display all the 
drollery and wit that inberes in our nature. 
Changes, the most absurd and grotesque, are 
rung upon the several features of the human 
countenance, until we are left wondering at 
the infinite variety which this living kaleido- 
scope is capable of furnishing. Nature in- 
tended that, to a certain extent, the face should 
indicate the disposition ; but these libellers re- 
ally make it appear as if character was some- 
thing spread upon the outside, or depending 
upon a peculiar contour of the countenance. 

outh, eyes, nose, and ears are enlarged and 
elongated, until they can hardly be recognised ; 
and the various emotions and habits of thought, 
instead of gently beaming forth from the tea- 
tures, like placards and signs, give exaggerated 
descriptions of the commodity within. 

This species of squibbing artillery has been 
brought to bear upon objects of all kinds, whe- 
ther dignified or laughable. Woe to the ‘vas 
tician who leaves a place in his harness where 
a shaft can enter. The greatest of statesmen 
awakes in the morning to find himself the 
laughing-stock of the town. Non-committals 
are changed to equilibrists, maintaining with 
difficulty a tight-rope position ; and idates 
for office are seen exploring the geography of 
Salt River. Since the war the government 
treasury is like the famous cupboard of old 








Mother Hubbard; and Santa Anna, while 
chloroformed with “three millions,” is eased of 
his territory. Every novel has its humorous 
illustrations, and owes much of its success to 
the genius of a Cruikshank and a Darley, a 
Phiz and a Quiz. 

Now, anecdote is moral illustration. It isa 
description of that which the engraver and the 
caricaturist personify upon paper. It employs 
incidents in the drama of life, to give truth an 
application, or holds up to view some phase of 
human nature. Its chief value lies in the fact, 
that it is easier to fix a sentiment in the mind 
where it is seen in the concrete, than where it 
is dimly conceived in the abstract. Hence itis 
employed by all orators, sacred or secular. 
Principles, the most dry and recondite, receive 
freshness and interest from appropriate illustra- 
tion, and make a vivid impress upon the mind 
of the hearer. The eloquence of popular as- 
semblies, to be effective, must be well spiced 
with anecdote, for the gravest subjects lose 
none of their importance, when enlivened with 
amusing illustration. 

Anecdote is especially valuable in communi- 
cating truth to the young. Indeed, it is indis- 
pensable. The individual who should attempt 
to discourse to them without it, even with all 
the vivacity and eloquence imaginable, would 
soon find himself wanting the attention of his 
audience. ‘Their undisciplined minds cannot 
follow continuous processes of reasoning, or 
dwell long upon abstract trath. 

Most volumes of anecdotes are miserable 
affairs. A perfect wilderness—a chaos of 
stories, shovelled in without arrangement or 
selection. In the present compilation, they 
are classified by subjects and may therefore be 
easily found. The anecdotes are striking, and 
evidently have been chosen with care. ing 
mostly of a religious character, they will be 
sought for, principally with reference to the 
illustration of Bible-truth, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of preaching or teaching in the Sabbath 
school. 

The introduction by Dr. Cheever is an 
Essay both instructive and entertaining. It is 
written in that pointed, pithy, and original style 
for which its author is so justly celebrated. 





A History of the County of Westchester, from 
its First Settlement to the Present ‘lime. 
By Robert Bolton, Jr. For sale by Bell & 
Gould, 158 Nassau st. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Amone the painstaking and intelligent anti- 
quaries to whom we are indebted for many 
local and particular histories from which the 
general history of this country is to be com- 
posed, we know of no one who has acquitted 
himself more faithfully or more acceptably 
than Robert Bolton, Jr., Esq., of Bolton Prio- 
ry, Pelham, in the county of Westchester, in 
these finely exeeuted octavos, so profusely 
illustrated with, and so accurately illustrative 
of, everything connected with the public an- 
nals, the social condition, and the general ad- 
vancement of his part of the State of New 
York. 

Not only is the history of Westchester 
more important for its relations to the natural 
history, than that of any other interior county 
of the whole Union, but it is far more inter- 
esting for the associations that cluster around 
it: for its beautiful scenery, for its romantic 
adventure, for its treasons, stratagems, and 
despotic conflicts, for its various strange and 
peculiar characters, and for its names illustri- 
ous in war, or peace, in public affairs or in 
private life, in literature and art, or in society. 

Here was the famous “ Neutral Ground” 





of the Revolution, which has been made clas- 
sical by the genius of Cooper and Paulding, 
here the Sleepy Hollow that is made famous 
by Irving, and here the delightful Bronx 
which was sung in the most harmonious song 
of Drake. ither came the adventurous 
Dutch governors for wilderness sport ; and in 
a succeeding age, the hero Leisler, sometimes 
in quest of repose ; and the lords and knights 
that represented the British kings came sum- 
mering ; and the stout he Huguenots 
built anew their 
“ own Rochelle, the fair Rochelle, 
Proud city of the waters ;" 

and in another generation, the flower of British 
chivalry, the Clintons, and Howe, and Corn- 
wallis; and the brave Frenchman, Lafayette, 
and Armond, and Rochefoucauld, and Dumas, 
and Dubuisson, and more than we have space 
to name ; and the Greatest of Mankind, with 
Greene, and Gates, and ‘Old Put, and Sulli- 
van, and Hamilton, and the other Clintons,— 
to them all, every rood of Westchester was 
familiar—and here were the homes of the 
Delancys, the Bleeckers, the Van Cortlands, 
the Verplancks, the Philipses, the Beekmans, 
and fifty more of the best families of New 
Amsterdam and New York. 

The history of such a district, written with 
ability and in the right spirit, must of neces- 
sity be in the highest degree entertaining, 
particularly to those in any way connected 
with its scenes or characters. But like all 
particular histories, it wants cohesion ; it is a 
collection of valuable or curious facts, bearing 
frequently but the slightest relation to each 
other ; and united only from having some 
connexion to the county. It is, therefore, of 
all books the most difficult to review, as every 
page may demand a separate and different ar- 
ticle from the one that would be suggested 
by its predecessor. We shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the hearty commend:tion 
of it to our Westchester and New York 
readers. 


As further illustration of the nature of the 
subject, we copy from Mr. Bolton’s work the 
following description of Westchester County 
in 1777, by the late President Dwight : 


“In the Autumn of 1777, I resided for some 
time in this county. The lines of the British 
were then in the neighborhood of King’s Bridge, 
and those of the Americans at Byram River. 
The unhappy inhabitants were, therefore, ex- 
posed to the depredations of both. Often they 
were actually plundered, and always were liable 
to this calamity. They feared everybody whom 
they saw, and loved nobody. Jt was a curious 
fact to a philosopher, and a melancholy one, to 
hear their conversation. To every question they 
gave such an answer as would please the in- 
quirer; or, if they despaired of pleasing, such a 
one as would not provoke him. Fear was, ap- 
parently, the only passion by which they were 
animated. The power of volition seemed to 
have deserted them. They were not civil, but 
obsequious ; not obliging, but subservicot. 
They yielded with a kind of apathy, and very 
quietly, what you asked, and what they supposed 
it impossible for them to retain. If you treated 
them kindly, they received it coldly; not asa 
kindness, but as a compensation for injuries done 
them by others. When you spoke to them, they 
answered you without either good or ill nature, 
and without any appearance of reluctance or 
hesitation ; but they subjoined neither questions 
nor remarks of their own; proving, to your full 
conviction, that they felt no interest either in 
the conversation or yourself. Both their counte- 
nances and their motions had lost every trace of 
animation and of feeling. The features were 
smoothed, not into serenity, but apathy; and, 
instead of being settled in the attitude of quiet 
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thinking, strongly indicated that all thought be- 
yone what was merely instinctive, had fled their 
minds for ever. 

‘Their houses, in the meantime, were ina 
great measure scenes of desolation. Their fur- 
niture was extensively plundered, or broken to 

ieces. The walls, floors, and windows were 
injured both by violence and decay; and were 
not repaired, because they had not the means to 
repair them, and because they were exposed to 
the repetition of the same injuries. Their cattle 
were gone. Their inclosures were burnt, where 
they were capable of becoming fuel; and in 
many cases thrown down where they were not. 
Their fields were covered with a rank growth of 
weeds and wild grass. 

** Amid all this appearance of desolation, no- 
thing struck my eye more forcibly than the 
sight of the high road. Where I had heretofore 
seen a continual succession of horses and car- 
riages, life and bustle lending a sprightliness to 
all the environing objects, not a single solitary 
traveller was seen, from week to week, or from 
month to month. The world was motionless 
and silent; except when one of those unhappy 
pean ventured ona rare and lonely excursion 
to the house of a neighbor no less unhappy; or 
a scouting party, traversing the country in quest 
of enemies, alarmed the inhabitants with expec- 
tations of new injuries and sufferings. The very 
tracks of the carriages were grown over, and 
obliterated; and where they were discernible 
resembled the faint impressions of chariot-wheels 
said to be left on the pavements of Herculaneum. 
The grass was of full height for the scythe; and 
strongly realized to my own mind, for the first 
time, the proper import of that picturesque 
declaration in the Song of Deborah: ‘In the 
days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, in the days 
of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and the 
travellers walked through by-paths. The in- 
habitants of the villages ceased; they ceased in 
Israel.’ ” 

We add one more extract, which will prove 
interesting to most of our readers :— 


RENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE DUTCH AND 
INDIANS. 


“ A bold eminence lying on the north of Bed- 
ford village, still retains the aboriginal name of 
Aspetong. Two roads in the western part of 
the town traverse the Indian paths of Potiticus 
and Suckebonk, while Muscoota path runs near 
the northern line. The summit of the high 
mountain ridge east of Bedford continues to be 
called the ‘Indian farm.’ There is a tradition 
current in the neighbourhood, that the south 
side of this mountain, sometimes denominated 
Stony hill, was the scene of a bloody fight be- 
tween the early settlers and the aborigines. 
Mrs. Martha Holmes, an aged inhabitant of Bed- 
ford (still living), remembers in 1765, to have 
seen several Indian mounds at the foot of this 
hill (a little south of the old school house), 
which were pointed out to her as the graves of 
those who fell in the conflict. This may have 
been the battle fought between the Dutch and 
Indians in Feb, 1644, an account of which is re- 
corded in the journal of the New Netherland. 
Mr. O'Callaghan thus details the action in his 
history of the N N.: ‘On his return from 
Heemstede, Capt. Underhill was ordered to 
Stamford, to obtain particulars of the where- 
abouts of the savages. He brought word back, 
that they were encamped some five hundred 
strong in that direction, and that the old guide 
urged the furwarding a body of troops imme- 
diately thither, as he was desirous, on the one 
hand, to prove that the former il! success of the 
Dutch was not his fault; on the other hand 
anxious for protection, as his life was in constant 
danger. 

*** One hundred and thirty men embarked ac- 
cordingly, under Capt. Underhill and Ensign 
Van Dick, in three yachts, and landed the same 
evening atGreenwich. Buta severe snow storm 
having set in, detained them at that settlement 
the whole of the night. The weather, how- 
ever, moderated towards morning, when the 





party set forward and arrived soon after, at the 
foot of a rocky mountain, over which some of 
the men had to crawl, with considerable diffi- 
culty, on their hands and feet. The evening, 
about eight o’clock, brought them to within a 
few miles of the enemy, Their farther progress 
was, however, now impeded by two rivers, one 
of which was some two hundred feet wide, and 
three in depth. It was considered best to re- 
main here awhile, in order to refresh the men 
and to make arrangements for the coming attack. 
After a rest of a couple of hours, the party again 
set forward at ten o’clock. It was full moon, 
and the night so clear—‘*a winter’s day could 
not be brighter,’—that the Indian village was 
soon discovered at a distance. It consisted of 
three rows of houses or huts, ranged in streets, 
each eighty paces long, and backed by a moun- 
tain which sheltered it from the north-west 
wind - 

** « But the Indians were as much on the alert 
as their enemy. They soon discovered the Dutch 
troops, who charged forthwith, surrounding the 
camp, sword in hand. The Indians evinced on 
this occasion, considerable boldness, and made 
a rush once or twice, to break the Dutch line, 
and open some way for escape. Butin this they 
failed, leaving one dead and twelve prisoners, in 
the hands of the assailants, who now kept up 
such a brisk fire, that it was impossible for any 
of the besieged to escape. After a desperate 
conflict of an hour, one hundred and eighty 
Indians lay dead on the snow outside their 
dwellings. No one of the survivors durst now 
show his face. They remained under cover, 
discharging their arrows from behind, to the 
great annoyance of the Dutch troops. Underhill 
now seeing no other way to overcume the ob- 
stinate resistance of the foe, gave orders to fire 
their huts. This order was forthwith obeyed ; 
the wretched inmates, endeavouring in every 
way to escape from the horrid flames, but 
mostly without success. The moment they 
made their appearance, they rushed or were 
driven precipitately back into their burning 
hovels, ** preferring to be consumed by fire than 
to fall by our weapons.” 

***In this merciless manner were butchered, 
as some of the Indians afterwards reported, five 
hundred human beings. Others carry the num- 
ber to seven hundred; ‘* the Lord having col- 
lected the most of our enemies there, to cele- 
brate some peculiar festival.” 

*** Of the whole party, no more than eight 
men escaped this terrible slaughter by fire and 
sword. Three of these were badly wounded. 
Throughout the entire carnage, not one of the 
sufferers—man, woman or child, was heard to 
utter shriek or moan, 

“* This expedition having been thus crowned 
with complete success, the wounded, fifteen in 
number, were attended to, and sentinels posted 
to prevent surprise. Large fires were then 
kindled, as the weather was still excessively 
cold, and the conquerors bivouacked during the 
remainder of the night, on the field of battle. 
They set out next morning on their return in 
good order, ‘* marching with great courage over 
that harassing mountain, the Lord enduing the 
wounded with extraordinary strength,” and 
arrived at Stamford at noon, after a march of 
two days and one night, during which they had 
little repose and less comfort. The English re- 
ceived the soldiers with friendly hospitality, 
proffering them every possible kindness. ‘Two 
days afterwards the detachment arrived at Fort 
Amsterdam, where a public thanksgiving was 
ordered for the brilliant success which atte.ded 
the New Netherland arms. 

*«*The late punishment (continues the same 
authority), inflicted upon these Indians, and the 
approach of spring, made them desirous of peace, 
and they therefore solicited the intervention of 
Capt. Underhill to procure a cessation of hos- 
tilities.’”’ 
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BOOK NINTH. 


From the Writings of the Honorable and Very 
Rev. William Herbert. 
(Continued from last number.) 


He spoke, by all approved. With ready care 
The heralds purifying water bear. 
Youths crown the cups wiih drink to cheer their souls, 
And give to all, presiding o’er the bowls. 190. 
Their thirst assuaged (first due libations pour'd), 
They quit Atreides’ tent and liberal board ; 
And much Gerenian Nestor whisper'’d each 
(With signs enforcing oft his enger speech) 
Ulysses most, with skilful words and kind, 195. 
To lall the anger of Achilles’ miud. 
They také their way beside the sounding shore, 
And pray to him, whose earth-surrounding roar 
Buff-ts the land, for aid tw bend the heart 
Of great Pelides with successful art. 200. 
Thus, slowly journeying on the billowy beach, 
The Myrmidonian tents and ships they reach. 
They find the man, whom men and gods admire, 
His soul delighting with a tuneful lyre ; 
A benuteons instrament of structure rare, 205. 
Its frame waa silver wrought with subtle care. 
What time Zetion’s walls were batter’d down, 
He cuil'd it trom the plunder of his town. 
With this he now delighted his grevt mind, 
And sang the brave and glorious of mankind. 210. 
Patroclus only, opposite the king, 
Tn silence watchd till he should cease to sing. 
Ulysses led the way; with measured pace 
They entering stood before the hero's face. 
His hands the lyre still grasping, on his feet 215 
Surprised up-sprung Achilles from his seat. 
U prose Patroclus too, as them he spied ; 
Achilles courteous greeted thein, and cried : 
* Hail, princes! whether to my dwelling led 
By ancient friendship or by present dread, 220. 
To me, tho’ wroth. of Greciins best beloved.” 
He spoke, and, them conducting, inward moved, 
Placed them on seats with crimson carpets spread, 
And turning quickly to Patroclus said : 
“Son of Menetius, place a larger bow]; 225 
These guests are dearest to Achilles’ soul, 
Mix purer wine, and give his cup to each.” 
He said; Patrocias straight obey’d his epeech. 
A cauldron huge upon the flimes he sets, 
Fill’d to the brazen brim with various meats. 230. 
Automedon supports it, heap’d with chine 
Of well-fed sheep and goat and fatten’d swine. 
Pelides o’er the work himself presides, 
The flesh with spits transfixes and divides. 
But Meretindes excites the fire, 235. 
Then strews its embers when the flames expire. 
Above that heat the loaded spits are placed, 
Sprinkled with holy salt, on brackets raised. 
The flesh well cook’d and on the dresser spread, 
Patrocius’ hands with care divide the bread ; 240. 
Then range it, placed before exch hero's seat, 
In baskets fair; Achilles carves the meat. 
He sits full opposite Laertes’ son, 
Then by his comrade bids ue rites be done ; 
And instant, from the table’s ample stores, 245. 
The votive portion on the fire he throws. 
They to the ready feast their hands apply, 
‘lil zest of meat und drink begins to die. 
Then Ajax sign'’d to Phenix, and that sign 
Ulysses knew, and crown'd his cup with wine. 250. 
Then pledging greeted thus the min divine. 
“ Achilles, bail! thou lack’st not princely cheer, 
Whether in Agamemnon’s tent, or here: 
For plenty decks thy board; but festive bliss 
Ts little fitting at an hour like this, 
For lookiug dire disaster in the face 
We dread destruction to our fleet and race; 
With boding fears our doubtful minds #re tost; 
Unless thou wakest thy valor, Greece is lost. 
For hard beside our wall and nuvy lies 260. 
Insulting Troy. and counts her bold allies. 
Their watch- fires blaze around; and loud their boast 
To fall on our dark ships and sweep the const. 
For them Jove thunders from the angry sky, 
For them his omens are display'd on high. 265. 
With blasting look and more than mortal might, 
In Jove confiding, Hector dares the fight. 
Nor man, nor God regards he, led by fate; 
Strong rage impels his soul and phrer zie | hate. 
He prays impatient for mora’s hatlow'd ray 70. 
To rend our beaked prows, nor brooks delay ; 
And boasts, in smoke contounded, wrapp'd in flame, 
To mar our host, and wheim the Grecian name, 
[ dread the arin of fate, lest gods fulfil 
The daring threat of his impetuous will ; 275. 
On ‘Troy's curst shore lest each Ache n fall, 
Far from green Argos and his native hall. 
But wake, though late, Achilles! wake to save 
The sons of Greece trom a Sigean grave! 
"l'were hard hereafter, though thy seal be grieved, 280. 
To find the remedy of ill achieved ! 
But thou, while yet "tis time, arise to stay 
The scourge of Greece, and ward her fatal day. 
© friend, regard old Peleus’ parting speech, 
When forth he sent thee to the Phtni +n beach. 285. 
My son (he cried), if fate so wills, in fight 
Pallas and Juno shall afford thee might. 
Be thine the care to tame thy swelling heart, 
And choose benevolence, man’s better part. 
From baneful strife abstain, that young and old 290. 
Of Greeks may honor thee, as wise as bold. 
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This counsel ee thy sire, bat gave in vain. 
Yet, great Achilles, yet thy soul constrain ! 
resentment, the mind's bitter bane | 
With patient ear attend, while I relate 295. 
The gifts Atreides yields, to soothe thine hate. 
Seven tripods pure from fire, of burnish’d mould 
Twenty bright vases, talents ten of gold. 
Twelve steeds of form compact and matchless breed ; 
Rich were the man, whose treasures should exceed 300 
The prizes won by their unconquer'd speed. 
Seven Lesbian women skill’d in works of art, 
{° Of blameless beauty, form'd to win the heart, ; 
By him selected for superior charms, (305. 
hen fair built Lesbos mourn'd thy conquering arms. 
With these he vows the captive to restore, 
Briseis, whom he seized in evil hour; 
And swears by him untouch’'d the damsel goes, 
Her couch respected no intrusion knows. 
‘These strait are thine ; and if the heavenly Powers 310. 
Grant us the plander of old Priam's towers, 
Hage stores of brass and gold thyself shall weigh 
To load thy ships, when Greeks divide the prey ; 
And twenty virgins choose of Trojan race, 
Who yield to none, but Helen’s peerless grace. 315. 
If, saved by Jove, we reach the Argive shore, 
Thyself his son shall be. not honor'd more 
Orestes’ name, though dear that cherish'd boy, 
Whose birth, long hoped, crown'd Hymen’s latest joy. 
Three daughters flourish in bis sumptuous hall; — 320. 
Born to command Laodice the tall, 
And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair 
And loved Iphianassa, young and fair. 
Of those which best thou likest shall yield her charms 
Not woo'd by gifts, to bless thy valiant arms. 325. 
The blooming bride to Phthia thou shalt bear, 
Her wealth as ample, as her beaucy rare. 
Reven goodly cities are the virgin's dower ; 
He grants Cardamyla to own oe power, 
And Enope, and Pherr's sacred lands, 330. 
‘The flowery meads in which Anthea stands, 
Rich Lira, and Aipeea’s airy brow, 
And Pedasus, where vines luxurious grow. 
All near the main and sandy Pyltos hie; 
In strength of herds and flocks their people vie. 335. 
Thee shall they honor as 4 God, and yield 
Fair gifts, the produce of each teeming field. 
All this he grants, the wide-stretch'd verdant plain, 
To turn thine anger, and thy friendship gain. 
But if Atreides fail to cali thy breast; 340. 
Him and his gifts alike thy thoughts detest ; 
O yet have pity on the Achewan host, 
The flower of Greece decaying on this coast ! 
Whose vows around thee, like a God, shall rise; 
And, if thou heed’st, illustrious is thy prize. 345. 
E’en Hector shall be thine, beguiled by heaven 
To brave thee near; by fate and phrenzy driven, 
He vaunts, of all whom ships have wafted here, 
No Greek can stand in battie his compeer.” 


Him answer'd stout the chief to Phthians dear. 350. 


“ High born Ulysses, sagest of mankind, 
My words must firmly speak the unalter’d mind. 
My purpose fixt and staid opinion hear, 
Nor with new offers vainly vex my ear. 
Who can think one thing and another teil 355. 
I hate him as I hate the gates of hell. 
My inmost thoughts shal/ plainly be exprest, 
Nor shall Atreides bend my stubborn breast, 
Nor all his Greeks. To me what favor rose 
From endless warfare and repeated blows ? 360. 
Esteem’d alike the warrior and the slave, 
One lot awaits them ; coward hearts and brave 
Together fall and find an equal grave. 
It} suits my soul aggrieved, in fruitiess strife 
To peril thus its slender thread of life. 365. 
As the bird gathers with its famished beak 
Food for the unfledged young, and waxes weak ; 
So thro’ long days I toil’d in dust and gore, 
And for your nuptial joys the sleepless nights I wore. 
My fleet has sack’d twelve cities on the coast ; 370. 
Eleven storm’d in Tioy’s rich plain I boast. 
Fair spoils and ample in each town I made, 
And all at proud Atreides’ feet were laid ; 
While he inglorious in his ships remain’d, 
few distributed, the rest retain’d. 375. 
Each king, each chief, at least some gift received ; 
They hold their meed ; | only am bereaved. 
He hath my bed’s dear partner, my delight, 
With whom in pleasure let him use the night. 
But tell me this, why Grecians war with Troy ? 380. 
Why led by him her ramparts to destroy ? 
Say, that for fair-hair’d Helen’s rape we strove; 
Do Athens’ sons alone their partners love ? 
Doth not each man, whose heart beats just and right, 
Cherish and shield the source of his delight ? 385, 
As from my soul that dameel [ adored, 
Slave though she was, and purchased by the sword. 
To me, deceived and wrong’d, all words are vain ; 
I trust not memnon’s faith again. 
With thee, Ulysses, and the kings allied, 390. 
To save his navy let himself provide. 
Stupendous works without me he has plann‘d, 
See what a wall hath grown beneath his hand. 
Profound and vast the ample foss is made, 
ram fiank’d and bristling palisade ! 395. 
Js not e’en thus man-slaying Hector stay’d ? 
Time was, when | with Grecians braved my fate, 
Fierce Hector linger'd by the Sewan gate ; 
Or skulk'’d beside yon beach, where once indeed 400. 
He dared my strength, and scarce escaped my 
Now, since no more I strive with Priam’s son, 
Due rites to Jove and Godhead done, 
Act ractanad wrt arena ie 
we use gale. 
Then, if thou carest to view, eno | 








O’er Hellespont my eager rowers ply. 
The coust of fruitful Phthia the third day 

We hail, if bounteous Neptune speed our way. 

Wealth, when I sail'd for Troy, much less I there, 

And gold and steel and ruddy brass | bear, 410. 
And well-zoned maids for servile toils designed, 

The spoil of war, to me by lot assign’d, 

One gift, which royal Agamemnon gave, 

Insulting he resumed, the beaateous slave. 

Then tell him all my words, and loud and plain 415. 
That the whole host may murmur their disdain, 

If, always clothed with impudence, he seeks 

To wrong some other of the gather’d Greeks: 

Tho’, dog-faced as he is, to meet the brunt 

He dares not, of Achilles, front to front; 420. 
Outraged and cheated, tho’ my wrath forbear, 

No wore his council or his war Lshare. 

Again his words deceive me not; ‘tis done! 

Biinded by Jove, on ruin let him run, 

By me unharor'd ; [ hate wha'e'er he gives 425. 
I scorn him as the meanest slave that lives! 

Not tho’ he yield ten times his hoarded store, 

Or twenty fold whate’er he hopes for more, 

All that of wealth Archomenus contains, 

Or Thebes, rich sovereign of the Egyptign plains, 430. 
(Her gates an hundred, and with horse and car 

Thro’ each two hundred champions rush to war) 

His presents countless us the ocean's 81nd, 

Or thick as dust when whirlwinds sweep the Jand, 

Not thus Atreides shall my mind persuade, 

Till all that rankling insult be repaid. 

1 will not wed Atreides’ royal maid 

Not if ber form with golden Venus vies, 

Her works with biue-eyed Pajlas share the prize, 

Not even such I wed her; let him seek 

A fit alliance with some higher Greek. 

If heaven safe speed me back, a fitting bride 

At home shall Peleus for his son provide. 

Hellas and Phthia's towns fair virgins grace, 

Daughters of chiefs, and worthy of their race. 445. 
Whom I of those prefer, I will espouse ; 

That lot best suits me; there | tara my vows; 

Content with one chaste partner to be blest, 

And joy the goods by Peleus once possest. 

I would not barter life for all in peace 450. 
Troy held, unwasted by the strife of Greece ; 

All Pheebus* temple boasts, the secret store 

In Pytho’s rock beneath the marble floor. 

Steers, vigorous flocks, and steeds with glossy mane, 
And precious tripods conquering swords obtain ; 455. 
When, pass‘d the fence of teeth, the lips outpour 
Man's fleeting spirit, it returns no more ; 

No arms can win it, and no force restore. 

For, not unheeded, my fate’s double spell 

To me did silver footed Thetis tell ; 

if before Troy 1 stay and strive for fame, 

I ne’er return, but deathless is my name ; 

My sails once bent towards my native shore, 

Immortal glory flatters me no more , 

Years peaceful shall extend their lengthened line, 465. 
And hoary locks and distant death be mine. 

Sail homeward, sons of Greece! [I warn ye all! 

Ye ne’er shall find the clue to Hium’s fall! 

Jove's hand ouitstretch'd will still her strength uphold, 
Her might increases, and her hearts grow bold. 

But ye to Grecia’s chiefs my answer bear! 

Tis theirs (the privilege of age) to hear. 470. 
Some craftier project let them find, to ward 

Their ships from fire, their army from the sword. 

One scheme has fail’d; try yet What means remain ; 
Achilles’ wrath has made their counsel vain. 

But let good Pheonix bide this night with me ! 475. 
To-morrow, if he wills, we plough the sea 

Home to our country ; but his will ia free.” 





HYome Correspondence. 
ALTHOUGH poetry is a “ drug in the market,” 
permit me, Mr. Editor, to call the attention of 
the readers of the Literary World to a new 
production of merit, which has made so unob- 
trusive an appeal to the public, that it may 
hitherto have escaped them. 


The Sleeping Beauty: “A tale of forests 
and enchantments drear.” [I] Penseroso.— 
The last number of the Union Magazine con- 





—— 





tains, among many magne Ae a| Po 


charming poem by Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman, 
and her sister, Miss Power, entitled as above. 
The poem is illustrated by a fine mezzotint 
engraving, from a painting by Matteson. We 
have seen nothing from his pencil so indicative 
of genius. The general effect is rich and 
imposing, the lights and shades are admirably 
dis om and the expressive countenance and 
noble attitude of the young princess, are por- 
trayed with singular grace and freedom. 

his beautiful poem, although addressing 
itself primarily to the cultivated taste that can 


elaborate quaintnees f dlsdon which charac 
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terize the Christabel and the Eve of St. Agnes, 
is yet ecaleulated to attract a wider class of 
readers, and to acquire that species of popu- 
larity that has been accorded to the Leonora 
of Burger, Glenfinlas, Edwin and Angelina, 
Edwin of the Green, and that sweetest of all 
ballads, the Children in the Wood, called by 
Addison “ one of the darlings of the people. 

Scott has drawn some of the most striking 
scenes in his Bridal of Triermain, from this 
beautiful legend; and, allured by the sco 
which it presents for poetic and pictorial de- 
scription, Tennyson has rendered a portion of 
it in colors gay as the gorgeons plumage of 
the oriole, and in notes liquid and sweet as 
the joyous song of the lark. 

In the present version, no elaborate descrip- 
tion delays the progress of the narrative. The 
story is admirably and succinetly related. We 
are transported at once to the solitary castle 
by the sea; we hear the booming of the waves 
and the rocking of the battlements, and feel 
all the weird enchantments of the midnight 
spell that tempts the maiden to traverse the 
vast and intricate castle, wandering alone 
through many a darkling chamber and dusky 
corridor, to meet the destiny that awaits her. 
Nearly every verse presents us with a picture ; 
and the whole is thrown far back into remote 
antiquity, by the dark splendor of the color- 
ing, and the rich and sombre atmosphere in 
which it is invested. 

The story, as related by the American 
authors, differs as widely from the brilliant 
episode of Tennyson, as the solitary grandeur 
of the gothic castle in which their heroine 
slumbers differs from the sumptuous magnifi- 
cence and noon-day splendors of the palace 
which he has chosen for her repose—a palace 
seemingly of the time of Louis XIV., with 
its terraced lawns and gilded spires, its urns, 
statues, and fountains. 

Omitting the earlier portions of the story, 
with the incident so effectively related in the 
present poem—the discovery of the ancient 
sybil sitting at her wheel in the solitary tower 
—Tennyson lavishes all the treasures of his 
luxuriant faney on the arrival of the “fated 
fairy prince,” and on the moment of awaken- 
ing. 

“A touch, a kiss, the charm is snapt— 
There rose a sound of striking clocks, 
Of feet that ran and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs and crowing cocks. 
A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze thro’ all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hail, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt ! 

Nothing can be finer in its way than this 
deseription of the sounds that burst upon the 
ear as the spell of silence and slumber is dis- 
solved. The bustle and clamor of the réveille, 
the stir and tumult of the court—with its 
barons, butlers, and stewards,—its parrots, pea- 
cocks, and pages—are in perfect keeping with 
the brilliant coloring of the picture. Yet the 
scene, as portrayed by Tennyson, does not 
ssess the peculiarly romantic charm of the 
incident as related in the present version, 
where the moment happily chosen for the 
awakening is that when the first rosy light of 
dawn steals into the secluded chamber, and 
the air is redolent with the breath of early 
flowers, while the maiden 


‘* Even as her beaming eyes awake, 
Beholds a double morning break 


The dawn of light and love | ” 
We predict for this beautiful poem a per- 





manent and favored place among some of the 
purest gems of verse. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 


W. J. P. 
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Boston, 29th July, 1848. 

Tuese are the days when everybody rushes 
from the city to the sea-side or to the country 
for a short time. This is a passion which is 
confined to no particular age or class—it 
seems to possess al! alike—the merchant, 
whose ledger is his book of life, the managing 
mother, the coquette of a daughter, the spend- 
thrift son, and the literary lady’s-maid. The 
book-keeper finds his thong ts wandering 
from his cash-books and trial-balances to the 
sands of Nantasket, or the rocks of Nahant— 
the salesman throws aside the yardstick and 
sighs for a fishing-rod on the placid Winni- 
piseogee,—and the “boy,” in the primitive 
greenness of his heart, soars beyond the limits 
of his single hundred-a-year, and yearns to 
display his linen on the piazzas of Saratoga. 
And yet, the city does not seem to be very 
empty—Nature, here as everywhere, “abhors 
a vacuum,” and multitudes of strangers come 
to fill that occasioned by this universal Hegira. 
To use Thomas Carlyle’s apt deseription, “ A 
thousand carriages and wains, and cars, come 
tumbling in with Food, with young Rusticity, 
and other Raw Produce, inanimate or animate, 
and go tumbling out again with Produce 
manufactured.” It is not to be wondered 
that so many avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity occasioned by the present stagnation of 
trade, to sniff the “balmy” or the “ briny,” 
beyond the reach of mundane eares—but it is 
to be feared that to too many, the season of 
respite is what Charles Lamb’s “ week” was 
to hin—* a series of seven uneasy days, spent 
in restless pursuit of pleasure, and a weari- 
some anxiety to find out how to make the 
most of them.” 

All departments of business are dull, and 
the literary department is most uncommonly 
so ; indeed, the entire Trade seems to be re- 
clining at ease by the side of the commercial 
pool, waiting, like those of old, for the “ mov- 
ing of the waters.” This moving will not 
probably take place before the annual Trade 
Sale, which will commence on Monday morn- 
ing, oa. 21st, and continue through the 
week, It is to be conducted, as it has been 
for the past four or five years, by Messrs. 
Phillipsand Sampson. Till that time, it seems 
as if all things must continue to be as slug- 
gish as — are at present. Messrs. Phillips and 
Sampson have just printed an elegant annual, 
entitled “Gems of Beauty, or the Literar 
Gift.” It is edited by Miss Emily Marshall, 
and is embellished egg large number of 
mezzotinto engravings. The ty hy and 
binding would do credit to a Lodton + te 
It will be published in the course of the next 
week, 

The great literary enterprise of the day is 
about to be commenced by Mr. Henry Stevens,* 
the American Agent of the British Museum. 
a to prepare a work to be entitled 
“ Bibliographia Americana : a Bibliographical 
Account of the Sources of Early American 
History ; comprising a description of books 
relating to America, printed prior to the year 
1700, and of all books printed in America 
from 1543 to 1700, together with notices of 
many of the more important unpublished 
manuscripts.” The great expense which so 
vast an undertaking must eall for, is to be de- 
frayed by the subseriptions of the principal 
literary institutions in this country and in 
Europe ; and the work is to be published un- 
der the direetion of the Smithsonian Institu- 

* Hesry Srepnene was a nme not unkno vn to fame 


in the bibliographical department of literary labor, about 
the middie of - apredbe 5 century, just three hundred 











tion at Washington, in the series of the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. It 
will form one, and perhaps two volumes simi- 
lar to the edition of the Narrative of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition, in quarto, and will be 
marked by the same elegance of mechanical 
execution which characterizes that. The ma- 
terials will be obtained from all the principal 
publie and private libraries of the United 
States, England, France, Germany, and seve- 
ral other European kingdoms, and the deserip- 
tions of each book will be unusually full and 
accurate. The name of the owner of each 
book, or of the library in which it may be 
found, will be given in connexion with the 
description. There can be no question in re- 
gard to Mr. Stevens’ qualifications for the 
task which he has taken upon himself—join- 
ing as he does a hearty love of the labor, and 
the fruits of a liberal education, with what 
might be called business habits, and with a 
most indomitable spirit of perseverance. He 
intends to employ quite a number of persons 
upon the work, and hopes to have it ready for 
the press in the year 1850. He will sail for 
England in the course of the next month, to 
commence operations in the Library of the 
British Museum, which contains the largest 
collection of books relating to America, in 
the world. 


Messrs, Benjamin B. Mussey and Company 
will publish, about the first of September, the 
long-promised complete collection of the poems 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. This has been 
announced so often before, that it seems 
rather an old story, but the public will no 
longer suffer by delay. It is printed in the 
style of Carey and Hart’s edition of Willis’s 
Poems, and is illustrated by twelve fine steel 
engravings, amongst which is an excellent 
likeness of the fiery bard, engraved after a 
portrait by Mr. A. G, Hoit, of this city. Any 
complimentary notice or criticism of Whit- 
tier’s Poetry would be superfluous at this 
time : the small duodecimo collection of his 
poems which Messrs. Ticknor and Company 
printed several years since has been for a long 
time out of print. The publication will un- 
doubtedly prove to be a most profitable one 
to the publishers. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Company will publish 
at about the same time, a new and complete 
edition of Tennyson’s Poems (including the 
“Princess” and several others not in the 
former collections), in two duodecimo volumes. 
Mr. Perley Poore’s new book, “ The Rise and 
Fall of Louis Philippe,” will be published in 
about ten days—its publication has been de- 
layed until the present time, by some difficul- 
ty in getting the engravings executed. The 
are finished, however, and the book is in the 
binder’s hands. Mr. Poore is sojourning for 
a short time at Washington. 


Messrs. Tappan, Whittemore, and Mason, 
have just published a new collection of Church 
Musie, entitled the National Psalmist. It is 
compiled by those experienced professors, 
Messrs. Lowell Mason and George W. Webb. 
It is a continuation of a series—the former 
volumes of which, the “ Carmina Saera,” ete., 

ublished by Wilkins, Carter, and Company, 
re obtained a degree of populace which is 
awarded to no productions but those of the 
highest order of merit. The preface contains 
an account of New England Psalmody from 
the earliest times, and some interesting re- 
marks on Sacred Music in general. 

Messrs. Crosby and Nichols have in prepa- 
ration a volume of lectures by the Rev. Geo. 
W. Burnap, of Baltimore, entitled Popular 





—_z_—=___ _ _—_—_=— 
Objections to Unitarianism, considered and 
answered. These lectures were delivered in 
Baltimore duriug the last winter. The volume 
will be ready for publication in a few days. 
The same house has also published a new 
juvenile book, by Mary Howitt, entitled Mary 
Leeson. It embodies Mrs. Howitt’s ideas on 
the subject of education, and is as sensible as 
it is entertaining. The authoress proposes to 
follow it shortly with a sequel. 


Messrs. James Munroe and Company have 
in press the Popular Orations of Demosthenes , 
edited by Professor Champlin of Waterville 
College, a new edition of the Gorgias of Pla- 
to, edited by President Woolsey, of Yale Col- 
lege, and a volume by Mrs. Gilman, of Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.—* Poems of a Life-time.” 

Messrs. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, have 
just published Mr. W. 8. Chase’s new edition 
of De Véricour on Modern French Literature, 
which was announced in May last. It makes 
a handsome volume of about four hundred 
pages, and will fill a vacancy which has ex- 
isted for some time in the history of the 
modern European literature. It is embel- 
lished with a superb portrait of Lamartine, 


‘engraved in mezzotinto by Sadd. It is the 
best portrait of the poet-statesman, and the 
\finest specimen of that style of engraving 


that I have ever seen. Indeed at a distance 
of two feet no one would dare to say that it 
was not a line engraving. 

Mr. Dean Dudley, of Salem, has prepared 
a history of the Dudley family, from materi- 
als which he has been several years in collect- 
ing. The following is the title of his book, 
which will be published in afew days. “The 
Dudley Genealogies and Family Records of 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c., from the reign 
of William the Norman, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, to the present time.” The number of 
family histories which the press is constantly 
giving to the world, proves the truth of the 
remark which was made not long since by a 
dignitary in the Heralds’ College, London, to 
the effect that “The Americans care more 
about their lineage than the most loyal of 
Englishmen.” 

Boston will probably soon be called to hail 
the advent of another sculptor. I have had 
the pleasure of examining some specimens of 
the work of Mr. John A. Greenough, a young 
man, who until quite recently has been en- 
gaged in carving the granite of a pigeon 
town. Sickness, however, having prevente 
him from following this trade to which he 
had been educated, about two months since, 
he carved, in his leisure moments, a dog’s 
head in bas-relief upon lithographic stone. 


y | Astonished, and well pleased at his success, 


he attempted a human head, and in this he 
was no less successful. After practising for 
some days, he copied an engraving of the 
head of Washington Allston and obtained a 
perfect likeness. Since then, he has executed 
the heads of Mr. Prescott and the Rev. Dr, 
Greenwood in similar style from the busts in 
the Atheneum, and has already excited quite 
an interest in many gentlemen who take 

leasure in the advancement of Art, and who 
os already begun to favor him with their 
orders. The pieces mentioned above are 
carved in the style of cameo heads for breast- 
pins, on lithographie stone, which is capable 
of reeéiving a brilliant polish, and are executed 
with a high degree of artistic skill. 

The annual Commencement exercises at 
Harvard University, will take place on the 23d 
of next month. The celebration of the an- 
niversary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society will 
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be held, according to deen dn the day after, Mass.; and Rev. Charles Hall, of New York; 


and a multitude will undoubtedly be attracted 
to those learned precincts, by the high litera- 
ry reputation enjoyed by the gentlemen who 
participate in the exercises. The oration is 


that of LL.D. upon Hon. Philo Gridley, of 


agg and Hon. Willism Jessup, of Montrose, 
Pa. 


The honorary degree of A.M. was given to 


to be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell of | Albert D. Wright, of Brooklyn; Rev. Alfred 


Hartford, and Mr, Epes Sargent, the Editor of Pinney, of Syracuse; Rev. 


the Evening Transcript, will deliver the m. 
Ralph Ww 4 4 
before yesterday, in the steamship Europa, 
from Liverpool. He is in good health, and 
seems to have been much gratified with his tour. 
The recent struggles in Europe, of which he 
has been a spectator, will form a fine subject 

for a new series of Essays or Lectures. 
c. B. F. 


Poetry. 


SONNET. 
Te the Greck Slave. 
BY MR&#. B.C. 


KINNEY. 


Beavutiru. model of creative Art! 
My spirit feels the reverence for thee, 
That felt the ancients for a deity: 
And did the sculptor shape thee part by part, 
Fair as if whole from Genius’ mighty heart 
Thou’dst sprung, like Venus from the foaming 
sea? 
Ah, not for show, in a disgraceful mart, 
Is that calm look of conscious purity ; 
Nor should unhallowed eyes presume to steal 
A sensual glance, where holy minds would 
kneel, 
As to some goddess in her virgin-youth. 
But who could shame in thy pure presence feel, 
Save those, who false themselves, must shrink 
forsooth 
From the mild lustre of ungarnished Trutn. 


Newark, N. J., July, 1848. 


COMMENCEMENT OF HAMILTON COLLEG 


nsom R. Kirk, 


,of Camden; Ivory Chamberlain, of Coopers- 
aldo Emerson arrived here, day | town; Joshna C. Sanders, of New York ; Ed- 
; ward H. Cumming. 


RUTGERS’ COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


_Te annual exercises of this flourishing in- 
| stitution, situated in New Brunswick, New 
| Jersey, were peculiarly interesting this year. 
‘A new and magnificent building has been 
added to the college, under the name of Van 
Nest Hall, which is quite an acquisition in ap- 
pearance and utility. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts was confer- | 
red on the following young gentlemen, mem- | 


bers of the class of 1848 :—James E. Bernard, 
W. D. Buckelew, Calvin Case, Moses Cod- 
dington, E. Warner Collier, John A. Hedges, 
John N. Jansen, G. H. Mandeville, James Mul- 
‘ford, John B. Richmond, Joseph Scudder, 


A. H. Van Vranken, ‘Thomas Whitehead, and | 


J. B. Wilson. 
The degree of Master of Arts was then con- 
ferred on the following young men, graduates 


of the class of 1845:--Alpheus D. Dubois, | 


| 








; 
j 
} 
| 
i 


Elias Dusenbury, Peter Elmendorf, Elias A. | 


Fairchild, Benj. D. Frost, Thomas Lawrence 
| Hasbrouck, J. W. Schenck, John Steel, John 
_W. Smith, J. Pascal Strong, Peter Stryker, 
John A. Todd, T. Ogden Wyckoff, and Isaac 
Van Wagener. 

‘The Honorary Degree of A.M. was confer- 

,red on J. W. Hammond, Samuel T. Pearle, 

W.H. Ten Eyck, Chas. D. Deshler of New 


i 


| 


E. | Brunswick, Alexander Watson of Kinderhook, | 


THe commencement of this College took place! N. Y., and George McGrath of New York | 


on Wednesday, July 26th. 


chelor of Arts, viz:—Nathan Allen, Lan- 
sing ; Aaron Austin, Clinton, Joseph 8S. Avery, 
Clinton; Samuel A. Bennet, Rochester ; ys 
Henry Black, Sheridan ; Daniel Bond, Adams ; 
Henry C. Butler, Perry; J. Milton Butler, 
Sanquoit; Samuel J. Camp, Whitesboro ; 
James F. Converse, Woodville; Byron F. 
Cook, Mannsville; G. Williams Davenport, 
Cazenovia; William B. Farwell, Watertown; 
Thomas B. Fine, Ogdensburgh; Charles P. 
Fine, Ogdensburgh; Edward F. Fish, Sidney 
Plains; John A. Goodale, Watertown ; Augus- 
tus G. Gould, Cortlandville; A. M. Hastings, 
Rochester ; Thomas 8. Hastings, New York 
City; John D. Higgins, Perry; John P. 
Houghton, Bellville; Richard G. Keyes, Wa- 
tertown; George R. Martin, Lee; Henry G. 
Miller, Westmoreland ; John C. Miller, Har- 
ford, Pa.; Allen Morgan, Fleming ; Josiah W. 
North, Berlin, Conn. ; Edward P B. Orton, 
Ripley; Alexander 8. Prentiss, Cooperstown ; 
Hazard H. Sheldon, West Edmerton ; Stewart 


Sheldon, ef La Rue P. Stockton, Gene- | 


see; Alvah Tuttle, Clinton; Thomas J. 
Van Alstine, Richmondville ; Milton Waldo, 
Newark. 

The degree of A.M. was conferred upon the 
following —— viz:—Rev. Samuel N. 
Robinson, oe F. Adams, Morris R. Bar- 
teau, Samuel Bush, Everett Case, ae Ww. 
Cowles, James Douglas, Barnabas B. Eldredge, 
Chauncey S. Hatch, Theodore 8, Parsons, 
Theodore M. Pomeroy, Daniel D. Walrath, 
Xerxes A, Willard, Arnon G. Williams. 


The degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
Rev. Luther F. Dimmick, of Newburyport, 


before a crowded audience. 


Thirty-six young City. 
a a ay were admitted to the degree of 


The de 
| ferred on Rev. Baynard R. Hall of Newburgh. 
| The degree of LL.D. was conferred on 

Charles H. Ruggles, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Appeals in this State. 


| 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


| this venerable institution were held last week 
in the Church of the Crucifixion, Astor Place, 
The Greek Salu- 
_tatory was delivered by Morgan Dix, the Latin 
Salutatory by Theodore F. Lewis. The Eng- 
lish Salutatory and Poem were by George C. 
Farrar. The Valedictory Oration was deiver. 
ed by Horace C. Carpenter. 

The following list gives the names of the 

gentlemen of the —- class upon whom 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred : 
— Dix, Levi M. Kellogg, Jas. W. Har- 
per, r., I’. B. Bronson, H. C. Carpenter, Ralph 
|L. Cook, Lyman D. Demaray, Richard D. 
DeMille, George C. Farrar, Leslie Irving, 
George M. Klots, Cornelius L. King, Edward 
Leavenworth, John Lockwood, Jr., Lewis Mor- 
ris, P. Wilson Ostrander, Wm. C. Pell, Co- 
lumbus B. Rogers, Thomas P. St. John, Isaac 
Van Winckle, Benj. C. Wetmore, Joseph M. 
White, Henry W. Johnson. 

The degree of A.M. was conferred in course 
on four of the Alumni of the College, viz :— 
Wm. H. Stewart, John J. Elmendorf, Geo. B. 
Draper, and Henry Onderdonk. 

degree of D.D. was conierred on Rev. 
Samuel Roosevelt Johnson and Rev. Francis 








Vinton, both at present of the City of Brooklyn. 


of Doctor of Divinity was con- | 


| 


| 


| Tue annual commencement exercises of 





Miscellann. 


[Tae following fine ode to the Mocking Bird is by “C.,” 
a correspondent of the Louisville Journal. Poetry as 
well as empire seems “ westward” to “take its way.” 
The Careys, ** Amelia,” the “ 'T'wo Sisters of the West,” 
Mrs. Nichols, and many others who have recently won 
reputations beyond the Alleghanies, are founding a poeti- 
eal literature, rich, and various, and peculiar, that will be 
quotable in the next ages. We mimy add to the list our 
Anacreon, * Harry Barry,” and the author of this fine 
piece which follows. Will any one tell us who he is 7] 


TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 

Birp of the wild and wondrous song, 

I hear thy rich and varied voice, 
Swelling the greenwood depths among, 

‘Till hill and vale the while rejuice ! 
Spell-bound, entranced in rapture'’s chain, 
{ list to that inspiring strain ! 
I thread the forest's tangled maze 

The thousand choristers to see, 
Who mingled thus their voices reise, 

In that delicious minstrelsy ; 
I search in vain each pause between— 
The choral band is still unseen! 


*Tis but the music of a dream— 

An airy sound thet mocks the ear— 
But hark again! the eagle's scream, 

It rose and fell distinet and clear! 
And list—in yonder hawthorn bush, 
The red bird, robin, ond the thrush! 
Lost in amaze | lock nround, 

Nor thrush, nor eagle there behold— 
Bat still that rich, aerial sound, 

Like some forgotten song of old, 
That o’er the heart has held control, 
Falls sweetly on the ravished soul! 


And yet the woods are vocal still— 
The air is musical with song— 
O'er the near strenin—x«bove the hill— 
The wildering notes are borne along’ 
But whence that gush of rare delight? 
And what art thou ? or bird or sprite ? 
Perch’d on yon maple’s topmost bough, 
With glancing wings and restless feet, 
Bird of untiring throat, art thou 
Sole songster in this concert sweet! 
So perfect, full, and rich each part, 
It mocks the highest reach of art! 


Once more, once more, that thrilling strain! 
lil-omen’d owl, be mute, be mute! 
Thy native notes I hear again. 

More sweet than harp or lover's lute ; 
Compared with thy impassioned tale, 
How cold, how lame, the nightingale! 
Alas! capricious in thy power— 

Thy “ wood note wild ” again is fled— 
The mimic rules the changetul hour, 

And all the “ soul of song”’ is dead! 
But no—to every borrow’'d tone, 

He Iends a sweetness all his own! 


On glittering wing, erect and bright, 
With arrowy speed he darts aloft, 
As tho’ his soul had ta’en its flight, 
In that last strain so sad and soft, 
And he would call it back to life. 
To mingle in the mimic strife! 
And ever, to each fitful lay 
His frame in restiess motion wheels, 
As tho’ he would, indeed, essay 
To act the ecstasy he feels— 
Ast his very feet kept time 
To that inimitable chime! 


And ever, as the rising moon 
Climbs with full orb the trees above 
He sings his most enchanting tune, 
While echo wakes through all the grove ; 
His descant soothes, in care's despite, 
The weary watches of the night; 
The sleeper from his couch starts up 
To listen to that lay forlorn— 
And he who quaffs the midnight cup 
Looks out to see the purpling morn! 


O! ever in the merry sprin 
Sweet mimic, let me hear thee sing! 


A ConversationaL Styte 1s Writine.— 
The best gauge I have ever found of an au- 
thor’s agreeability is in the amount of dialogue 
he throws into his books. Wherever narra- 
tive, pure narrative, predominates, and the 
reflective tone prevails, the author will be, 
aor necessarily, more disposed to silence. 

ut he who writes di e well must be 
himself a talker. Take tt, for instance ; 


the very character of his dialogue scenes was 
the type of his social powers: a and 
nervous common sense; a high chivalry, that 
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brooked nothing low or mean; a profound 
veneration for antiquity; an innate sense of 
the humorous ran through his manner in the 
world, as they display themselves in his works. 
See Sheridan, too; he talked the School for 
Scandal all his life; while Goldsmith was a 
dull man in company. Taking this criterion, 
Alfred De Vigny will be quiet, reserved, and 
thoughtful; pointed, perhaps, but not brilliant. 
Apropos of his talking talent, what has _be- 
come of it? French causerie, of which one 
hears so much, was no more to be compared 
to the racy flow of English table-talk, some 40 
years back, than a group of artificial flowers is 
fit to compete with a bouquet of richly scented 
dew-spangled buds, freshly plucked from the 
garden. rd Brougham is our best man now, 
the readiest—a great quality—and, strange as 
it may sound to those who know him not, the 
best-natured, with anecdote enough to point a 
moral, but no story-teller; using his wit as a 
skilful cook does lemon-juice—to flavor, but 
not to sour the piat. Painters and anglers, I 
have remarked, are always silent, thoughtful 
men. Of course I would not include under 
this judgment such as portrait and miniature 
painters, who are about, as a class, the most 
tiresome and loquacious twaddlers that our 
pe globe suffers under. Wilkie must 
have n a real blessing to any man sen- 
tenced to sit for his picture ; he never asked 
questions, seldom indeed did he answer them ; 
he had nothing of that vulgar trick of calling 
up an expression in his sitter; provided the 
man stayed awake, he was able always to 
catch the traits of feature, and, when he 
needed it, evoke the prevailing character of 
the individual’s expression by a chance word 
or two. Lawrence was really agreeable—so, 
at least, I have always heard, for he was be- 
fore my day ; but I suspect it was that officious 
agreeability of the artist, the smartness that 
lies in wait for a smile or the sparkle of the 
eye, that he may transmit it to the panel.— 
Horace Templeton. 


- Lrprary or Harvarp Correce.—At the 
recent annual examination by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose, it appeared that 
there are now belonging to the various Li- 
braries connected with the University, about 
82,000 volumes, besides a large and very valu- 
able collection of unbound Tracts, Maps, 

lans, &e. There are in the Public Library, 

ore Hall, 55,000 ; Law ans’ Dane Hall, 
12,069 ; Theological Library, Divinity Hall, 
3000 ; Medical Library, Medical Hall, 2000 ; 
Society Libraries, 10,000—in all 82,000. 

Fifteen hundred and twenty-three bound 
volumes and 2520 pamphlets, have been added 
during the past year—Camb. Chron. 





Recent Publications. 


Lead Diseases: a Treatise from the French 
of L. Tanquerel des Planches; with Notes 
and Additions on the Use of Lead Pipe and its 
Substitutes. By Samuel L. Dana, M.D., LL.D. 
Lowel: D. Bixby & Co.—1848. 


In the advertisement pen mp ge this work, 
the author, who is surpassed by no one in this 
country in his particular sphere as a chemist, 
remarks,—that he has “endeavoured to set 
forth the substance of Tanquerel’s volumes in a 
form which, while sufficiently technical for the 
medical, is not repulsive to the general reader.” 
As the true merits of this work cannot be mone | 
set forth by any but a purely scientific journal, 
and as ical men will doubtless soon be in 
possession of it, we shall leave it to them to exa- 
mine—contenting ourselves with simply ex- 
tracting the letter of one of our own chemists, 


who, it will be seen, has been led to the same | 
results in his inquiries as Dr. Dana. | 
We may however, remark, that there is no} 
danger to be apprehended from lead in the! 
Croton Water, provided the precaution be taken | 
to suffer that to escape which has been standing | 
in the pipes some length of time; for, as is well 
known, comparatively very little of lead pipe 
is used in connexion with the aqueduct, only 
to introduce the water from the street into the | 
house. 
“ New York, June 12, 1848. | 
* Dr. SAmMvUEL L. Dana, LowEt1x, Mass, 


i * Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 6th inst. was | 
duly received, and would have been answered | 
sooner, had my time permitted. 

** Some few months after the introduction of 
Croton water into our city, my attention was | 
called to investigate its action upon the lead | 
pipes. which were used to carry it into dwelling- 
rouses, &c. In several instances I detected 
lead in the water which had stood in lead pipes 
over night, in situations where free use was | 
made of the water during the day, and in some 
instances this daily use had continued for several | 
weeks. I have also found notable quantities of 
lead in Croton water, which I drew from a lead 
pipe in the third story of a house, at least a 
year after the pipes had been fitted in the) 
house. The water was but seldom used from | 
this pipe, and that which I drew from it for ex- | 
amination had probably remained in it for more | 
than a week. Subsequent to this I made a} 
series of experiments, with a view to determine 
the action of Croton water upon pipes made of | 
pure lead, and of alloys of tin and lead, and also 
those made of lead coated with pure tin, after | 
the plan of Mr. Ewbank. These pipes, of some 
thirty or forty feet in length, were filled with 
water brought in a cask from the Croton river. | 
The water was displaced from the pipes by ad- 
mitting a fresh supply at intervals of a day or | 
two, for three weeks ; and that which escaped 
was tested each time. The result proved that 
the water which passed through the lead pipe 
always contained lead, while that from the pipe | 
made of the alloy of tin and lead, as also that 
from the pipe coated with tin both upon the 
inside and outside, did not contain a particle of | 
lead, but for the first few days yielded a trace of | 
tin. It is possible that the water, in passing 
rapidly through a lead pipe of moderate length, | 
in constant use, may not become so impregnated 
with lead as to be injurious to health. But | 
there are hundreds of instances where the pipes 
are conveyed to the second and third stories of 
houses where the water is seldom used, but | 
from which the servant may find it convenient | 
to fill a pitcher. The internal use of the water 
from such situations, [ have no doubt, is highly | 
injurious, and manifests itself by tremulousness 
and general debility of the nervous system. 

“With much esteem, I am your obedient 
servant, 


| 


| 
} 


* James R. Curiton.” | 


Smith's Illustrated Astronomy, designed for 


the Use of the Public or Common Schools in the | 


United States. Illustrated with numerous ori- 
ginal Diagrams. By Asa Smith, Principal of 
Public School No 12, City of New York. Cady 
and Burgess, 60 John st. 4to. 

As we have remarked in a preceding article 
the present is the age of illumination and illus- 
tration; the fashion has extended from the 
drawing-rvom even to the school-room ; and the 
lucky school-boy of the year of grace 1848, 
pores over his illustrated history, grammar, or 
arithmetic, where frequently recurring pictures 
too often, we suspect, have more efficacy in ab- 
stracting the attention than in elucidating and 
impressing the text upon the memory. Still 
there are some studies in which the pupil can- 
not be furnished with too many illustrations ; 
and the author of this elementary work on As- 
tronomy has conferred a boon upon the youthful 
student in adopting the plan on a liberal scale, 








that cannot fail to be of the utmost utility. Il- 





standing of astronomical principles as diagrams 
are to the elucidation of mathematical problems ; 
and the more numerous, complete, and diversi- 
fied the forms in which they are presented, the 
firmer and more comprehensive is the student’s 
grasp of the subject. They are not mere ex- 
crescences on the text—intellectual corks for 
a dull imagination; they are the necessary 
charts to him who launches on a boundless sea, 
whose headlands and currents afford ample scope 


| for both pen and pencil. 


The work is in the form of question and an- 

swer, and is divided into fifty-four lessons of 
convenient length The diagrams and maps, 
which are engraved on wood, number over thir- 
ty ; they are of large size, and are well printed, 
standing out from the black ground exceedingly 
distinct and clear. It has been so contrived 
that each page of illustration faces the text to 
which it refers. To the fifty-four lessons, in 
which are briefly explained the more important 
facts and principles of astronomical science, are 
appended a description and instructions for using 
the four sidereal maps which conclude the illus- 
trations, lists of the principal constellations 
visible at different seasons, a few problems for 
the celestial and terrestrial globes, and a glossary 
of astronomical terms. ‘These sidereal maps, 
being drawn with particular reference to the 
parallel of New York, will be a material assist- 
ance to those who wish to study “ the stars in 
order as they shine ” 
As it is not unlikely that this work may run 
through several editions, it would be desireble 
that the text should undergo a careful revision 
to weed it of the grammatical and other errors 
which have escaped correction in the first in- 
stance. Such for example as ‘ occular” and 
‘‘axis” for axes in the first few lines of the 
preface ; ‘** They believed that if the earth were 
to turn over, that everything,” &c., in Lesson | ; 
the definition of an opake body as ‘* a body 
which shines only by reflecting the light of a 
luminous body,” in Lesson 4. In the illustra- 
tion to Lesson 7 the planet Leverrier (why not 
adopt the name Neptunus ?) is represented as 
twice the size of Herschel (Uranus ?), in the 
lesson itself they are affirmed to be of equal 
magnitudes ‘Then again the definitions of el- 
lipse and of centrifugal force in Lesson $ require 
remodelling ; the explanation of day and night 
in Lesson 23 is, to say the least, infelicitously 
worded ; so also isthe phrase ‘“trevolve round 
in the same time with” on page 20. Nordo we 
understand why page 45 with the illustration 
that backs it is printed in duplicate. We have no- 
ticed other grammatical inaccuracies and typo- 
graphical errors which have somewhat surprised 
us, but we do not care to refer to them more par- 
ticularly, as we have no doubt that in a second 
edition they will no longer be allowed to dis- 
figure the pazes of this really useful introduc- 
tion to Astronomy, which is illustrated with a 
profuseness that has hitherto been confined to 
large and expensive treatises. 


| The Westminster Review for July: L. Scott 
| & Co., 79 Fulton st. 

Tue article in this number which will attract 
most attention in literary circles is on the “ Lite- 
rature of the United States” It reviews Gris- 
wold’s “* Prose Writers of America” and * the 
Statesmen of America’? by Sarah Lytton Maury,” 
The writer gives us a just rebuke for refusing to 
protect authors by means of an international 
copyright law, and says, “ The system of le- 
galized freebooting—-that right of border-foray— 
which enables an American publisher to appro- 
priate the labors of an English author and de- 
fraud him of his hire, has been, by a most just 
retribution, the bane of American Literature.” 
Several of our most distinguished writers are 
noticed—among them are Emerson, as a Philoso- 
pher--Bancroft and Prescott as Historians, Coo- 
per as a Novelist, Story as a Jurist. 

Among the other articles in the number are 
a review of Miss Martineau’s “ Eastern Life, 
Present and Past,” ** The Life of Lord Chancel. 
lor Hardwicke,” ‘History of the Empire, by 





lustrations are as necessary to the proper under- 


M. A. Thiers,” “* English University Education,” 
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ym pe of Political Economy, with copious 


critical and miscellaneous notices; and the 
usual review of Foreign Continental Literature, 
which was the peculiar feature of the “ Foreign 
Quarterly,” now merged in the Westminster, and 
which we always regard as the most interesting 
and valuable part of the Review, 


The Childhood of Mary Leeson. By Mary 
Howitt. Boston: John Crosby. 

Tue preface to this little volume is an ad- 
dress to parents. It consists of four paragraphs, 
and has fourteen capital “ l’s” in as many lines. 
Still there is something of sincerity in the frank 
conduct of the popular writer, which we do not 
altogether dislike. A glance at the style of the 
book shows that it is written with the same sim- 
nlicity and cleverness which is characteristic of 
Mary Howitt, and which has given such value 
to her many admired translations. 


White Lies. A Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 
York : Spalding & Shepard. 


Tus once famous book had originally so large 
« circulation that it was natural to conclude fib- 
bing was at an end; that is, if good books could 
really work out a good end without being second- 
ed by good training. We need hardly say, there- 
fore, that as genuine humanitarians and philan- 
thropists, we regret exceedingly to see this new 
and cheap edition for universal circulation. Its 
reappearance seems to afford a melancholy proof 
that mankind are still given to lying—that the 
old cure was not radical, and that Mrs. Opie must 
again take poor backsliding human nature in 
hand. 


Foreign Literary Intelligence. 

‘* Burke’s Landed Gentry,” the Supplement 
to which is just published, contains the history 
and genealogy of about 600 additional families, 
with references to upwards of 10,000 persons 
connected with them. 

Professor Wilson’s continuation of ‘ Mill’s 
History of India” is now completed by the pub- 
lication of the Third Volume, bringing the 
history down to the year 1835; forming a uni- 
form series of nine volumes. 

Two very beautiful and highly interesting 
works are just published by Mr. M‘Lean— 
** Views from the Gardens of Rome,” in 25 im- 
perial folio Drawings; and ‘‘ Views on the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago,” 25 plates 
imperial 4to, 

Mr. Charles Knight’s “ Pictorial History of 
France and its Revolutions,” the Third Part of 
which is now ready, is rendered painfully inte- 
resting by the past week’s proceedings and pre- 
sent state of Paris. 


New 











Publishers’ Circular. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


B. C. SarGeant, Lowell, will publish ina 
few days, ‘* Lectures to Young Ladies on Vari- 
ous Important Practical Subjects,” by Rev. 
Daniel C. Eddy. 12mo. 

Henry LonestretnH, Philadelphia, has in 
press and will soon issue, ** Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Baronet; with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By his son, 
Charles Buxton, Esq.” It will be comprised in 
one large Svo. volume, with a beautiful Portrait. 

B. B. Mussey & Co., Boston, have in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly put to press, a translation 
of the ‘“* Handbuch der Alten Geographie (Ma- 
nual of Ancient Geography) of Dr. Samuel 
Christoph Schirlitz, Professor in the Royal 
Gymnasium at Wetzlar, accompanied by the 
Atlas of E. Von Sydow.” By Professors Beck 
and Felton, of Cambridge. 

It is stated in the Wew York Evangelist that 
the Rev. Dr. Spracvue, of Albany, has in con- 
templation, a history of the Christian Ministry of 
the United States of all denominations, since the 
first settlement of the country. 





number of the Literary World should have been the first 
of a new volume; but in conformity with general usage, 
it has been decided to make only one volume in the 
year. 


03" Our Subscribers in Philadelphia who have been 
supplied at their door with the Literary World, will please 
receive it through the post-office for a short time, until 
other arrangements can be made. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 
One Column, $ » - «- 400 
One Page, “ “ 10 00 


Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 
YEARLY TERMS. 


Eighteen Lines, . P " d - 3000 
Thirty Lines, . jhe ° . » 4500 
One Column, ° ; ; . ° - 150 00 
One Page, . . ° ia - «+ 400 00 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy one Year, . . . - «+ 300 
Two Copies “ =. or one copy two years, 5 00 
Four “ “ . to one address, . - 1000 


Payments to be made in advance. 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publi-hers. 

ADVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, occupying more space | 
than ogreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
a are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 
gaged. 

To Cuanoe aN ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

lo WirnpRaw AN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
157 Broadway. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 29TH JULY ‘ro 5TH AUG, 


BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA; with the Opera- 
tions of the Army of Occupation for one Month. By 
James Henry Carleton, Captain in Ist Reg. Dragoons. 
1 vol. 18mo. (Harper & Bros.) cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 


cents. 

BURNAP'’S LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN ON THE | 
Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, | 
and the Conduct of Life. By Kev. Geo. W. Burnap. 
3d editi n, | vol, I2mo. (John Murphy, Baltimore), 

CATLIN’S EIGHT YEARS’ TRAVELS IN EUROPE, 
with North American Indians. 2 vols. (Burgess, String- 
er & Co.) $4. 

CHARMS AND COUNTER CHARMS. By Miss Maria | 
J. Mcintosh. 1 vol. 12mo. (D. Appleton & Co.) paper, | 
75 cts. ; cloth, $1. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY ; with Questions for 
Examination for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
By John Brockelsby, Prof. of Natural Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Hlustrated with en- 

ravings, | vol. 12mo. (Pratt, Woodford & Co.) 





g' 

ENGLISHMAN’S (THE) GREEK CONCORDANCE 
of the New ‘l'estament: with Indexes, &c. 1 vol. roy. | 
8vo. (Harper & ros.) $5. 

GRANTLEY MANOR; a Tale. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 2d edition, 1 vol. 12mo. (D. Appleton & Co.) | 
paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

GOWRIE; or, the King’s Piot: a New Novel. By G. P. 
R. James. (Harpers) $1 25. | 

MANUAL OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
~ | Dr. E. F. Bojesen, Prof. of Greek in the University 
of Soro: Translated from the German, and Edited, with 
Notes and Questions, by Thomas K. Arnold, M.A. Ist 
American edition, 2 vols. 12mo. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
$1 25; i vol. 12mo. $1. 

McCHEY NE’S FAMILIAR LETTERS, containing an Ac- 
count of his Travels as one of the Deputation sent out 
by the Church of Scotlind on a Mission of Inquiry to 
the Jews, in 1839. Edited by his Father. 1 val. 18imo. 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SE- 
cond, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caro- 
line, by Joha Lord Hervey; edited from the original 
Manuscript at Ickworth, by the Rt. Hon. John Wilson 
Croker, LL.D. ¥.R.S. 2 vols. Royal 12mo., cloth. 
(Lea & Blanchard). 

MEMOIKS OF THE REV. HENRY DUNCAN, D.D., 
late of Ruthwell, Scotland. Author of the “ Sacred 
Philosophy of the Seasons.” 1 vol. 12mo. (R. Carter). 

OPIE. (MRS.)\—TWO TALES BY MRs. OPIE: White 
Lies, and Faise and True; or, Journey to London. 1 
vol. [8ino. (Spalding & Shepard). 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 
13TH TO THE 28TH OF JUNE. 

{Selected from the Publisher's Circular of July 1.) 
ANCIENT CLASSICS AND FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES. 

DANTIS ALIGHERII Divina Comoedia hexametris La- 

tinis reddita ab Abbate della Piazza, Vicentino. Prae- 





Crabb. 8th edition, omseniy remodel 
considerably enlarged, by Emanuel Hausinan, Phil. Dr. 
12mo. pp. cloth, 5s. 

EURIPIDES’ four Plays, Greek, with English Notes by 
Porson. 1 vol, complete, 8vo. oe cloth, 12s, 

EURIPIDIS Pheenisse ad fidem Manuscriptoram Emen- 
data et brevibus ndtis emendationum notissimum ra- 
tiones reddentibus instructa. Edidit R. Porson. Editio 
nova cerrectior, 8vo pp. 100, boards, 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON'S Expedition of Cyrus into Upper Asia. 
Principally from the Text of Schneider, with English 
Notes for the use of Schools, By the Rev. John White. 
12mo. pp. 338, bound, 7s. 6d. 


FINE ARTS. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING. 2 hm Royal Academi- 
cians Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. ited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, Critical and Illustrative, by R. W. 
oe 12mo. pp. 568, with portrait of Fuseli, cloth 


(Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 
CLARKE (J.)\—Elements of Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors. By John Clarke. New edition, imp. 
16mo. pp. 224, 8s. Gd. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS, 


ALISON'S History of Europe. 7th edition, Vol. 19, 12mo. 
Pp 416, cloth, 6s, 

FOWLE (F. W.)—Memoranda of 1846 and 1847; being 
brief Allusions to some of the Memorable Events of 
those eventful Years, as noted down at the time. By 
cae os William Fowle, M.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 84, 
cloth, 

HISTORY (TUE) OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Empire ; for Schools and Families. 12mo. 
pp 450, cloth, 3s. 

LOYOLA (St. 1.)—The Life of St. Ignatias Loyola, found- 
er of the Jesuits. Vol. 1, post 8vo. pp. 400, wi.h portrait, 
cloth, 43. 

RATTRAY (J.)—The Costumes of the various Tribes, 
Portraits of Ladies of Rank, celebrated Princes and 
Chiefs, Views of the principal Fortresses and Cities, and 
Interior of the Cities and Temples of Affghanistan, from 
Original Drawings by James Rattray, Esq., Lieut. 2d 
Gpenndiom Bengal Army. Folio, pp. 30, and 30 plates. 

10 10s. 

SCENES of Modern Travel and Adventure. 12:no. pp. 
350, with engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SCHLESWIG.—The Warin Denmark. Map of Schles- 
wig Holstein and Lauenburg, showing the Positions of 
the Danish and Swedish, the Prussian and Hanoverian 
Armies. Royal 4to. cojored, Is. 

STACY (L. R )—Narrative of Services in Belvochistan 
and Affghanistan, in the Years 1840-42. By Col. Lewis 
Robert Stacy. 8vo. pp. 354, cloth, 9s. 

THOMPSON (E. P.)—Life in Russia; or, the Discipline 
of Despotism. By Edward P. Thompson, Esq. Post 
8vo. pp. 360, cloth, 12s. 

TURNEK (8 )—The Sacred History of the World at- 
tempted to be Philosophically considered in a Series of 
Letiers to a Son. y Sharon Turner, 8th edition, 
Vol. 3, post 8vo. pp. 596. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

WILSON (D.)\—Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 

Time. By Daniel Wilson. 2 vols. 4to pp. 476, cloth, 
£2. 2s. ; large paper, £3. 13s. 6d. 

QUESNE (C.)—Ireland and the Channel! Islands; or, a 
Remedy for treland. By Charles Le Quesne, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 142, cloth, 4s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


ARNOULD (J.)—A Treatise on the Law of Marine In- 
surance and Average, with reference to the American 
Cases and the later Continental Authorities. By J 
al Esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo, pp. 1540, boards, £2. 
10s. 

BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES.—The Companion 
Book and Supplement to Blackstone's Commentaries of 
the Laws of England. By J. Dingwall Williams. 8vo. 
pp. 360, cloth, I-s. 

M’GLASHAN (J.)—Digest of the Laws relating to Pawn- 
brokers: with an Appendix, contuining the Pawnbro- 
kers’ Art, Table of Kates, &c. By John M‘Glashan. 
Crown 8vo. pp, 116, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PARTNERSHIP “en Commandité.”—Partnership with 
Limited Liabilities ( ling to the C cial Prac- 
tice of Europe and Americs), for the Employment of 
Capital. the Circulation of Wages, and Colonial Trade. 
8vo. pp. 294, cloth, 9s. 

WEBSTER (T.)—The Law of Copyright in Foreign Com- 
positions; being a Report of the Cases of Cocks #. 
Purday, and of Cocks ». Lonsdale. By Thomas Web- 
ster. E-q. 12mo. pp. 36, sewed, Is. 

le oe Grainger, and Scott. Vol. 4, Part 

Sessions Cases. Vol. 3, Part 3, 5s. 

Saunders and Cole. Vol. 2, Part 3, 6s. 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES. 


ALBAN (E )—The High Pressure Steam Engine: an Ex- 
position of its Comparative Merits, and an Essay towards 
an Improved System of Construction, adapted especially 
tp conene Sra aen Economy in its use. By Dr. Ernst 
Alban. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 





William Pole. Parts 3 and 4, with 22 plates, engraved 
by Mr. Gladwin, crown 8vo. pp. 180, bds. 9s.; complete 
in 2 parts, 16s. 6d. 

BOND'S (J.) Companion to the Medicine Chest ; or, Piain 
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Directions for the Use of various Medicines in the Treat- 
ment of Diseases. 4th edition, enlarged by Henry Had- 
low, 18mo. pp. 87, sewed, Is. 

BULL (T.)—The Maternal Management of Children in 
Health and Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 3d edit. 
carefully revived and considerably enlarged, 12mo. pp. 
412, cloth, 6s. 

DUNCAN (T.)—Syllabus of an Elementary Course of the 
H Mathematics. By Thomas Duncan 12mo. pp. 
198, bo«rds. 5s. 

FRANCIS (G.)—The Favorites of the Flower Garden ; 
arranged according to the Nutural System of Botany, 
and Llustrated by numerous Engravings. By G. Francis. 
2d edition, 12mo. pp. 24", cloth, 6s. 

GIFFORD (1.)}—The Marine Botanist, an Introduction to 
the Study of Algology: containing Descriptions of the 
commonest British Sea Weeds and the best method of 
preserving them, with Figures of the most remarkable 
Species. By Isabella Gifford. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 172, 


cloth, 5s. 

GREAM (G. T.)—Remarks on the Employment of Anes- 
thetic Agents in Midwifery. By G.T.Gream. 8vo. pp. 
38, sewed, Is. 

HALLE (H. F.)—Exact Philosophy, Books Ist and 2d. By 
Hugh Fraser Halle. Post 8vo. pp. 242, cloth, 6s. 

PARKES (J.) —Essays on the Philosophy and Art of Land- 
Drainage. By Josiah Parkes, C.E. 8vo. pp. 38, sewed, 


3. . 

PRIESSNITZ (V.)—Cold Water Cure; its Principles, 
Theory, and Practice. By Vincent Priessnitz. 8vo. pp. 
46, cloth, reduced to Is. 

RALFS (J.)—The British Desmidiee. By John Ralfs. 
The Drawings by Edward Jenner. Roy. 8vo. pp. 248, 
with 35 colored pilates, cloth, 36s. 

REPORT of the Seventeenth Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, held at Uxtord 
in June, 1847. 8vo pp. 566, numerous tables and 27 

lates, boards, 18s. 

ALLARD (J. H.)—Practical Observations on the Ad? 
ministration aud Effects of Chloroform, especially in its 
Application in Cases of Natural Labor. By J. H. Stal- 
lard, Esq. 8vo pp. 22, sewed, Is. 

TRANSACTIONS of the Entomological Society. Vol. 3, 
Part 4, with 3 plates, 8vo. sewed, 23. 6d. 

WOODWARD (C )—A Familiar Introduction to the Study 
of Polarized Light; with a Description of, and Instruc- 
tions for Using the Table and Hydro-Oxygen Polariscope 
and Microscope. By Charles Woodward. Illustrated 
by numerous wood engravings, 8vo. pp. 46, cl. 33. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ANSTED (T. D.)—The Ancient World. By David Tho- 
- gam New edition, post 8vo. pp. 384, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

ANNUAL (THE) REGISTER; or, a View of the His- 
tory and Politics of the Year 1847. 8vo. pp. 424, boards, 


16s. 

BANFIELD (T. C.)—The Organization of Industry, ex- 
plained in a Course of Lectures, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in Easter Term, 1844. By T.C. 
Banfield. 2d edit. 8vo. pp. 182, bds. 5s. 

BIRCH (W. J.)—An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Re- 
ligion of Shakspeare. By W. J. Birch, M.A. Crown 
8vo. pp. 556, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BOYES (J. F.)—English Repetitions in Prose and Verse, 
for the use of the Senior Classes in Schools; with In- 
troductory Remarks on the Cultivation of Taste in the 
Young through the medium of our own Writers. By 
J. F. es. 12mo. pp. 264, cloth, 4s. 

BURKE (J. AND J. BA Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By John Burke, Esq.; and John Bernard 
Burke, Esq. Supplementary volume, royal 8vo. pp. 354, 
sewed. 15s. 

CO8BOLD (R.)—The Character of Woman, dedicated to 
Woman: a ture delivered at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. By the Rev. Richard Cobboid, M.A.B D. &vo. 


pp. 64, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CYCLOPADIAN (THE) Atlas of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Usefni Knowledge, with the Index to the 
paar Piaces in the World, with reference to the 

aps. By the Rev. James Mickleburgh, A.M. Folio, 
half bound, 30 Maps and 74 pages of Letier-press, plain, 
15s.; colored, 2is. 

FIELD (J.)—Prison Discipline, and the Advantages of the 
Separate System of Imprisonment; with a Detailed 
Account of the Discipline now pursued in the New 
County Gaol at Reading. By the Kev.J. Field. 2 vols. 
8vo pp. 922, cloth, 2Us. 

GOODRICH (8. G.)\—Take Care of Number One; or, 
Good to Meincludes Good to Thee. By 8S, G. Goodrich. 
18mo. pp. 142, boards, Is. 

(Darton’s Holiday Library.) 
GURNEY (J. J.)—Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. 


By Joseph John G y. New edition, 8vo. pp. 242, BROOKE (‘T'.)—Baptismal Regeneration is not the Doc- 


cloth, 5s. 
MAN (THE) IN THE MOON. Edited by Angus B. 
Beach ; with illustrations by Phiz, Kenny Meadows, &c. 


Vol. 3, square, 358, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (A )—A Pottle of Strawberries. to beguile a Short 
rney ora Half-Hour. By Albert Smith. With 


a by Gilbert and Henning. 16mo. pp. 62, 
sewed, 6d. ‘ 


beth. 7th edit. fep. 8vo. 324, cloth, 6s. 


WELSFORD Sey ing sew Minor; or, an Essay on of ieane cloth, 10s. 6d. 
y 


Music. 


HUGHES (G. A.)—An Embossed Instruction Book forth®| Henry 
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Pianofor’e or Organ ; containing all Musical Signs, Fin- 
gering, Scales, Chords, and 14 Sacred Melodies. For the 
use of the Blind. 4to. £1, Is. 

—— An Explanation of all the Embossed Systems adopted 
in the United Kingdom for Educating the Blind. By 
G. A. Haghes. 32mo: pp. 24, sewed, 4d. 

JUDAS MACCABEUS.—AI the Choruses in Handel's 
Oratorio of Judas Maccab-us in Vocal Score; with a 
separate Accompaniment for the Organ or lianoforte, 
arranged by Vincent Novello. Royal 8vo. pp. 183, 
sewed, 3s. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND THE DRAMA. 
ADRIAN ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8vo. pp 160, sewed, 
2s. 6d 

CARTER (S8.)—Midnight Effusions; containing Arthur 

Merryn, a Tale of the Peasantry: with London, the 

Groans of the Britons, the Shipwreck, and other Poems. 

By Samuel Carter, Post 8vo pp. 264, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DOCTOR (THE), &e. By the late Robert Southey. Edi- 

ted by his Son-in-law, Johan Wood Warter. Complete 

in One Volume. 8vo. pp 734, with 2 portraits, cloth, 21s. 

ELLIS (G.)—Specimens of early English Metrical Ro- 

mavees: to which is prefixed an Historical Introduction 

on the Rise and Progress of Romantic Composition in 

France and England. By Geo. Ellis, Esq. New edition, 

revised by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S.  J2ino. pp. 690, 

with illuminated frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 

(Bobn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

| GERMAN Fairy Tales and Populur Stories, xs told by 

Gammer Greshel. Transiated from the Collection of 

Mr. Grimm, by Edgar Taylor, with Iilustrations from 

Designs by George Cruikshank and Ludwig Grimm. 

New edition I2mo. pp. 318, cloth, 6s. 

GRANT (J. G.)—Madonna Pia; and other Poems. By 

James Gregor Grant 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 704, with 

2 Ulustrations by W. Mulready, cloth, 15s. 

GREENWELL (D.)—Poems. By Dora Greenwell, 12mo. 

pp. 192, cloth, 5s 

HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS. or, Tales of the Roadside 
pigked up in the French Provinces by a Walking Gentle- 
man. By T.C. Grattan, Esq. 2d series, 12mo. pp. 286, 
boards, Is. 

HOME for the HOLIDAYS; a pleasant Remembrance of 
My Early Days. By the Editor of “ The Playmate.” Il- 
lustrated with nine Drawings by Kenny Meadows. 
4to. pp. 20, sewed, plain, 2s. 6d. ; colored 4s. 

HOME (The) of the Lost Child; a Tale for the Asylum 
of the Good Shepherd, Hammersmith. 12mo. pp. 228, 
cloth, 4s, 

KELLY’S (THE) AND THE O’KELLY'’S; or Landlords 
and Tenants; a Tale of Irish Life. By A. Trollope, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 882, boards, 31s. 6d. 

KIMBELL (W. H.)—The Gift of Leisure Hours. By 
William Henry Kimbell. 12mo. pp. 270, cloth, 5s. 

METASTASIO (P )—Opere Scelte deil’ Abate P. Metas- 
tasio. 18mo. pp. 548, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

NIEBELUNGER LIED (DAS); or, the Lay of the Last 
Niebelungers. ‘Transiated into English Verse after C. 
Lachmann’s collated and corrected Text, by Jonathan 
Birch. 8vo. pp. 266, sewed, 7s. An edition in imp. 8vo. 


| 


se . 

PEEL (E.)—The Return, a Summer-day’s Journey: Poems. 
at Edmund Peel. 12mo. pp. 70, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

PETER JONES: an Autobiography. Stage the first, post 
8vo. pp 220, cloth, 3s. 

STORIES FROM SCHUBERT, No. 2.—The Schoolmas- 
ter: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 18mo, pp. 70, 
sewed, 4/1. 

THEODORE, his Brother, and Sisters; or, a Summer at 
Seymour Hall. Edited by the Rev. W. Nevins. Fep. 
pp. 262, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

TUTE (J.8.)—Holy Times and Scenes: Poems. By the 
Rev. J. 8. Tute. Second Series. Fep. 8vo. pp. 100, 
cloth, 5s. ; 


THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


ACTA APOSTOLORUM ab Sancto Luca. Conscripta ad 
Codicis Cantabrigiensis omnium prestantissimi reliquio- 
rumque monumentorum fidem post Griesbachium, Lach- 
mannum, alios ita recensuit et interpretatus est F. A. 
Bornemann. Ut nunc demam divini libri primordia 
eluceant. Pars I. Textum cum select. lect. variet. 


. 264, 7a. 

AUGUSTINE:—Expositions on the Book of Psalms. By 
8S. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated, with Notes 
and Indices, in Six Volumes. Vol. 2—Psalin xxxviii. to 
lii. 8vo. pp. 408, cloth, 103. 6d. 

(Library of the Fathers, Vol. 25.) 

— Homilies on the Gospel according to St. John and his 
First Epistie. By 8. Augustine Translated, with Notes 
and Inaices, In 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 594, cloth, 14s. 

(Library of the Fathers, Vol. 26.) 


trine of the Holy Scriptures nor of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. Thomas Brooke. 12mo. pp. 202, 


cloth, 3s. 

CAMPBELL (A.)—The Sacred Writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists. Translated from the Original Greek 
by Drs. —_ ay James Macknight, and Philip 
Doddridge. ith Vrefaces, varius Emendations, &c., 

by Alexander Campbell. 24mo. pp. 490, bound 2s. 6d. 

Council of Trent, celebrated under the several Pontiffs 

Paul UL., Julius Ill, and Pius 1V. Translated by the 

Rev. J. Waterworth. ‘To which are prefixed, Essays on 

the External! and internal History of the Council. 8vo. 


6d 
ING SCENE (THE); or Christianity and Infidelity 
contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. 


12mo. pp. 384, cloth, 63. 
DUHRING (H.)—Essays on Human Happiness. By Dr. 
Duhring. Fep. 8vo. pp. 94, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





’ 
FEMALE EXAMPLES, selected from the Holy Scripture® 
for Young Persons. By aClergyman’s Daughter. 18mo. 
pp. 120 cloth, 2s. 
HAWKER (R.)—The Dying Pillow made easy for a Death 
Bed; a Posthumous Work. By Robert Hawker, Now 
first published, with a Recommendatory Preface by the 
Rev. Richard Shutte. 12mo. pp. 156, cloth, 2s. 6d 
MORIER (D R.)—What has Religion to do with Politics ? 
The Question considered in Letters to his Son. By Da- 
vid R. Morier. 12mo. pp. 146, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MORELL (T.)—A New Dissertation on an Old Contro- 
versy; with an especial Reference to the Reasoning 
contained in De. Hailey’s Seventh Lecture on the Sacra- 
ments. ‘To which is added a brief Inquiry into the 
Mode of administering the Ordinance. By ‘Thomas Mo- 
rell 12m. pp. 200, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NOEL (B. W.)—Sermons preached at the Chapels Royal 
of St. James’ and of Whitehall. By Baptist W. Noel. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 306, cloth, 5s. 
PINNOCK (W. H )—Anulysis of the History of the Refor- 
mation, with the prior and subsequent History of the 
English Church: with Questions of Examination. By 
the Rev. W. H. Pinnock. 18mo. pp. 358, boards, 4s. 
RUTHERFORD (C.) —Letters of the Rev. Samue! Ruther: 
ford, Professor of Divinity at St. Andrew's: with Bio- 
graphical Notices of his Correspondents, by the Rev. 
James Anderson ; and a Sketch of his Lite, by the Rev. 
A. A. Bonar. Containing several Letters not before 
published, a Fac-simile of his Hand-writing, Appendix, 
tull Index, and Glossary. 12mo. pp. 786, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
STATE OF MAN before the Promulgation of Christianity, 
Fep. 8vo. pp 156, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WHITWELL (W. A.j—A Translation of Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans; with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Ww. A. Whitwell. Fep. 8vo. pp. 116, cloth, 3s. 


Advertisements. 


FIFTEENTH 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE 


Of Books, Stereotype Plates, Bookbinders’ 
Stock, Stationery, &c. 


TO COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, October 3d, 1848. 


¢ y= Catalogue will be put to press on the Ist September, 
and Invoices should be received a few days previous 

to that time. Contribntors at the East will confer a favor 
by forwarding their goods early, that they may be arrang- 
ed previous to the sale. 
The Sales will be rendered within thirty days after the 
close of the sale. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES made on receipt of Goods, 
when required. 

HAYDEN & WOODRUFF, 
Trade Sale Rooms, No. 230, Main st., up Stairs, 
as St Successors to Haypen, Extior & Co. 





RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 


OF THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


No. 7, from January to June, 1848, now ready. 
Terms, $1 50 per annum; 75 cents per number. 


This work is now fairly appreciated by the Profession, 
and is taken and referred to by the most eminent Practi- 
cal and Scientific Physicians and Surgeons in the Country. 
It is so comprehensive as to render the reader independent 
of other Journals, giving at one glance all that is really 
valuable in the discoveries and progressive advances made 
in each depattment. It is also, in proportion to value and 
extent of matter and typographical character, the cheap- 
est Medical Journal published. 

Each number contaifiing from 350 to 400 closely printed 
octavo pages, and being a complete Practical and Analyti- 
cul Digest of the contents of the principal British and Von- 
tinental Medical Works, published during the preceding 
six months. Together with a series of Critical Reports on 
the Progress of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences 
during the same period. Embracing under their proper 
heads, 

Practical Medicine. 
Pathology and Therapeu- 


Diseases of Women and 
Children 





tics. Anatomy and Physiology. 
Surgery. Forensic Medicine. 
Chemistry. Materia Medica and Phar- 
Midwifery. macy. 





Edited by W. H. RANKING, M_.D., Cantab. Physician 
to the Suffulk General Hospital. Assisied by 

W. A. Goy, M.D. Henry Ansevt, M.D., and 

Gro. Day, M.D. W. Krirxes, M.D. 


Back Nos. or complete sets furnished. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MEIGS’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE Dis 
eases of Children. 


STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


oo PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
wifery. 


HASTINGS’ LECTURES ON THE YELLOW FEVER. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
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BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-EIGHTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 
THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
ON FRIDAY, THE 25th AUGUST, AT 3 O’CLOCK, P. M., AND TO BE CON, 
TINUED ON SATURDAY AND MONDAY. 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES AND COPPER PLATES, 
ON MONDAY MORNING, 28th AUGUST. 


THE ENGLISH INVOICES, 
ON MONDAY AFTERNOON, 28th AUGUST, AND 


THE REGULAR BOOK SALE 
ON TUESDAY MORNING, 29th AUGUST, 


AND TO BE CONTINUED DAILY IN THE ORDER OF THE CATALOGUE. 





The CATALOGUES are now ready and will be furnished to any of the Trade who do not receive them, on appli- 
cation at the store, 204 Broadway. nS » 


Just Published by 


GEORGE NICHOLS | RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
| 








FOREIGN 
BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, BOOKSELLER, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. No. 4, Barclay Street, 


1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPUANES, with Notes by ASTOR HOUSE, 
C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New | 
and Revised Edition. LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the | SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den 


Text of Bremi, with English No’es by C.C. Fetton, | Jah am. aie 5 —— einer — oo Guiana’s 
nach Vorlagen von Johannes Miiller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 
3. pou BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second | gun Kiotzsch, und Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und 


4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- Karte. Vol. 1, Leipaig, 1847, 2 vole. $15. 
land, the other Northern States, and British America. | SCHUBERTH (G. H. von).—Reise in das Morgenland in 
By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. on 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 


| WHEATON (HENRY).—Elements du droit international. 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


| SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des + eae Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 50. 


“TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
Colonisation von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
lassungen daselbst ins Jahre 1607, bis zur Emtiihrang der 


Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- | 
CAN LICHENES. 


| With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Natural Systems of Oken, Frie-, and 


Endlicher. Aoreryyeieg mm Se ca ae ry ae ioe, 
wicca : ebst einer Karte von Nen-Englan : 
BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. | bound, $3. ie 
In Press, RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 


Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 


LUBEN (A )—Volistindige Naturgeschichte der Sange- 
thiere mit zahlreichen Abbilddungen auf 138 Tafein. 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Notes by Professor Felton. 





ml tf Lilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 
THE GRAND COLLECT] ON| Win, 1646.15 vols. bound $875. et 


OF THE MULLER (K. oO. »—Kleine Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
WORKS OF THE Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 


OLD MASTER S. Handbuch der Archeolugie der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 


von F. G. Weicker. Brestau, 1848, bound. $3 5v. 
Is to be again opened, 


MULLER (JULIUS) —vDie christliche Lehre von der 
Siinde. 2 vols. Breslau, 1844, $5 50. 

On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 

GALLERY OF THE 


ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholiain Vetus Testamen- 
LYCEUM BUILDING. 


tum in compendium redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 
mi8tf No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldat- 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


cum in Veteris l'estamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 

ipso adornata atque ab A Th. Hoffmann recognita. 
ICHARD C VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereoryre Founpry 


Lipsia, 1847, bound, $4 75. my20 tf 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

with materials for executing orders in every branch ot his JUST PUBLISHED, 

business, solicits a continuance Of the liberal patronage he 











A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA 
THE LETTERS OF 
hus heretofore received. 


His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


fe xecuting MaTuematTicaL Works, and 
nodes ane @ © Breer ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


Works in Foreiten Lavevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any) Jp one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
similar establishment in the country. twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 

Jobs of every deseription executed on the most favorable Sicin tes wai tfally solicited. 
termes. Orders respec 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 


references given to the most respectable publishers in the DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
United States. my6 tf Auburn, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE. 


91 Joun STREET, connER oF GoLp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELasTicrTy, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &§c. 


VICTORIA 

















AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BY D. BIXBY & CO., 
Lowell, Massachusetts, 


LEAD DIS EAS ES8; 


A TREATISE 


From the French of L. TanquvereL pes PLANcHEs, 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS ON THE USE OF LEAD PIPE AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 
BY SAMUEL L. DANA, M.D., LL.D. 
For Sale by Booksellers generally. ab 4t 





J. T. CROWELL & (0., | Just Published, 
WOOD CUT, BOOK & JOB PRINTERS, 
33 Gold street, N. ¥ ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY; 


NAPIER PRESSWORK at the ch st rates. 
jy29 3t* , —e : | WITH QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 


To Publishers and Printers. 





Designed for the Use of 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By JOHN BROCKELSRY, A M., 





THE SUBSCRIBERS, | 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
from London, |Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Beg to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they have just Trinity College, Hartford. 
opened their offices at 98 Broapway. N. Y.. opposite | 
Trinity Church, where they are prepared to execute any | 
description of work in the above line in a first-rate man. | 
ner. A large assortment of specimens may be seen in| 
every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & REYNIE, |, By PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
98 Broadway. a54t New York. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 


Fire, hail, snow, and vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word. 


jy29 It 











HERVEY’S GEORGE Il. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND, 


FROM HIS ACCESSION 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN CAROLINE. 
BY JOHN LORD HERVEY. 
EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AT ICKWORTH, 


By tue Ricut Honoraste JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


In two handsome volumes, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


Certainty nobody has ever drawn so intimate and familiar a picture of the interior of a court as the world is now 
favored with in memoirs of Lord Hervey. But the world has to congratulate itself on the whole, that Lord 
Herveys have not been forthcoming for all our queens and kings. The informstion, though highly instructive, is by 
no meuns of the profitable sort. It isa lively picture of a most odious and revolting thing.—E£zaminer. 


These volumes are, in every sense of the word. the greatest accession to our English Historical Literature, made 
since the publication of Pepys’ Diwry and Walpole’s Memoirs. The style, if we forgive a certain antithesis of man- 
ner, is good, the observations are from the fountain head, and the matter curiously confirmative of Walpole’s Reminis- 
cences, Leiters, and Memoirs. The authog was Pope's Lord Hervey, the — and ‘ord Fanny of the poet's 
satires—the husband of Molly Lepel!, Queen Caroliae’s Vice Chamberlain and greatest confidant after Sir Robert 
Walpole, Walpole’s fauthful and much trusted friend and Privy Seal, and the author of certain pamphlets in defence 
of the Whigs. which, Horace Walpole says, * are equal to any that ever were written.” The editor's notes are just 
What notes should be, short, useful, generally accurate, and always w the point.—Atheneum, Ist Notice. 


Here, however, we must part (for the preseut) from two most readable volumes, which even Sir Robert Walpole— 
who is said to have called all history a lie—would, perhaps, have admitted to be neurer the truth than many works 
making greater pretensions to historical accuracy.— Atheneum, 2d Notice. 


I know of no such near and intimate picture of the interior of a Court; no other memoirs that [ have ever read, 
was us so immediately, so actually into not merely the presence, but the company of the personages of the royal 
c 


le. 
Lord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the Boswell of George If. and Queen Caroline.—Ed. Preface. 


Far be it from us to deny that, in many points of view, the “ Memoirs” is a work of prodigious value. It takes 
Us to the roots of things; it disclos -s secrets which, but for the pre<ent publication, might have continued secrets to 
the end of time. We cannot deny that the work under review is both interesting and curious; but we adhere to L 


POETICAL LIBRARY. 
THE POETS AND POETRY 





or 
Europe, England, America, ete. 
CAREY & HART 


AVE just published, in four splendid volumes, beauti- 

fully illustrated, and unitorm in size with their new 
edition of * THE MODERN ESSAYISTS,” and form- 
ing a suitable companion to that delightful Series :— 


THE 
POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA; 


Selections from the Poetical Literature of the 
United States, from the Time of 
the Revolution ; 
WITH A 


Preliininary Essay on the Progress and Condition of Poetry 
in this Country, and Biographical and Critical 
Notices of the most eminent Poets. 


By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Elegantly bound in Colored Calf and Morocco. Price $5, 
or in Cloth Gilt, 33 00. 


* We think in the 500 pages of this beautiful volume, 
the reader vill find nearly all that is worth reading in 
American Poetry.”—Beston Post. 

“Mr. G. has done a service to our literature which emi- 
nently entitles him to the regard and favor of a discerning 
and impartial public.”"—National Intelligencer. 

“ No better selection from the poetry of our native bards 
has ever been made, and no person could do better with 
the m»terials than Mr. Griswold has done.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE 
POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE; 


Biographical Notices and Translations, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


In one large 8vo. Volume, 750 pages. Morocco elegant, 
$5 50, or Cloth Gilt, $3 75. 


Which comprises Translations from the following :— 


Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Swedish, Dutch, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, é&c. &c. 


“Ttis the most complete work of the kind in English 
literuture.”"— Boston Courier. 


* A more desirable work for the scholar or man of taste 
has scarcely ever been issued in the United States.”— 
New York Tribune. 


THE J 


POETS AND POETRY OF ENGLAND 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


In one large 8vo. Volume. 

With a Splendid Portrait of Byron in the 
Albanian Costume, and Six other 
Illustrations. 

COMPRISING SELECTIONS FROM THE MOST 
CELEBRATED POETS. 


Elegantly bound in Calf and Morocco extra. Price $5 00, 
or in Cloth extra, $3 00. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
By WILLIAM PETER, A.M. 
Comprising Translations and Specimens of 
THE POETS OF GREECE AND ROME; 
With an elegant Engraved View of the 
Coliseum at Rome. 
SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


Cloth extra, price $3; or elegantly bound, by Samue | 
Moore, in Turkey Morvoco. Price $5 00. 
Published by 
adtf 





CAREY & HART, 
LADELPHIa. 





opinion that its publication just at this moment is siagularly unfortunate.— Fraser's Magazine, June, 1848. 
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155 Broadway, 


Putnam, 


and 


142 .Strand, 


London, 


Publisher and Importer of English & Foreign Books, Periodicals, &e. 
(Orders for the Trade, Public Institutions, and others, forwarded by every Steamer.) 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


In Press, and will shortly be published 
A COMPENDIOUS 


Anglo-Saxon & English Dictionary 


By the Rev. Jos. BOSWORTH, D_D.,F.R.S., &c. 


One handsome volume, 8vo. pp. 230, closely printed in 
treble columns. 

*,* This new edition may almost be called a new 
book, from the numerous additions and improvements that 
have been made to it. In accordance with the author's 
wishes it will be published at so moderate a price as to 
bring it within the reach of all who take an interest in the 
Jangunge of their foretathers. Indeed, no scholastic esta- 
blishment ought to be without it, when it is considered 
that five eighths of what we daily speak and read is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 


Lonpon: John Russell Smith. 
New York: George P. Putnam. 


Mr. Putnam having made arrangements for an edition 
of this valuable Dictionary, is prepared to offer it to the 
trade at the publisher's prices. 


NOW READY. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE 
By Louis F. Klipstein. A.A.,LL.M., and Ph. D. of the 
University of Giessen. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


*,* This work recommends itself particularly to the 
attention of every American student who “ glories in his 
Anglo Saxon descent,” or ‘Teutonic lineage, as well as of 
all who desire an acquaintance with a language which 
lies as the foundation of the English, and throws a light 
upon its elements and structure, derivable from no other 
source. Of the importance and interesting nature of the 
study there can be no doubt, and we agree with those who 


think that the time is coming when it will be considered | 


“utterly disgraceful for any well-bred Englishman or 
American” to have neglected it. With regard to the 
merits of Dr. Klipstein’s Grammar, we will only say that 
it has been already adopted as a text-book in sume of the 
leading Institutions of our country. 

THA HALGAN GODSPEI, ON ENGLISC—the Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. Edited by Benja- 
min Thorpe, F.8.A. Reprinted by the same. 12mo. 
cloth, $1 25. 

This, the earliest “ English” version of the Four Gos- 
pels, will be found interesting to the antiquarian and theo- 
Jogian, a8 well as serviceable to the etudent in his investi- 
gations of the langusge. The Text, besides the usual but 
unbroken division, appears with the Rubrics, as read in the 
early Anglican Church. 


To be followed by 


ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA, with an Introduc- 
tory Ethnographical Essay, Copious Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, and a Glossary in which are shown the 
Indo-Germanic and other Affinities of the Language. 
By the same. 

NATALE SANCTI GREGORII PAPZ—£\fric’s Ho- 
mily on the Birth-day of 8t. Gregory, and Collateral 
Extracts from King Alfred's version of Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History and the Saxon Chronicle, with a full ren- 
dering into English, Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and an Index of Words. By the same. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS, 
a Portion of the Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of the Book of 
Psaims, and other Selections of a Sacred Order in the 
same Language, with a Translation into English, and 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the same. 


Eureka: a Prize Poem. 


An Essay on the Material and Spiritual Universe. 
By EDGAR A. POE. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 
“ Weare reminded of that remarkable work the ‘ Ves- 
tiges of Creation.’ ’’—Boston Evening Trnnscript. 
** We venture to prophecy that the ‘ Art Product’ will 
give its author a wide reputation for scientific knowledge 
and subtle theorizing.”’"— Hunt's Merchants’ Mag. 


Index to Subjects 


Treated in the Reviews and other Periodicals, to which 
no Indexes have been published. 
Octavo, half bound, $125; paper, $1. 
“Itis a ve Lon mags — — oe rege 
“ A comprehensive, jud s, and exceedingly conve- 
nient composition.”—Journal of Commerce. 





Sophisms of the Protective Policy. 


Translated from the French of M. Bastiat, by Mrs. J. - 
D. MeCord ; with an Introduction by Dr. Francis 
Lieber. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


“Itis an extremely valuable work, demonstrating the 
error of the protectionists by a course of reasoning and 
illustration, remarkable for thelr clearness, ingenuity, and 
novelty, and yet no less concise than clear.”—Ev'g Post. 


The West; 


A Metrical Epistle. By Dr. Francis Lieber. 
One neat volume. 25 cts. 


The French Revolution. 


A History. By Thomas Carlyle. 
2 volumes I2mo. green cloth, $2. 


Past and Present, and Chartism. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
12mo. green cloth, $!. 


The Vicar of Waketield. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
12mo. green cloth, 530 cts, 
Essays of Elia. 


By CHARLES LAMB. 
| 12mo. green cloth, $I. 


Eothen; ’ 


Or, ,Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. 
| 12mo. green cloth, 50 cts. 


| Spaniards and their Country. 
By RICHARD FORD. 
New edition ; complete in 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth. 


Travels in Peru. 


Daring the Years 1838-1842. On the Coast, in the Sierra, 
across the Cordilleras and the Andes, into the 
Primeval Forests. 


By Dr. J. J. VON TSCHUDI. 
Translated from the German. By J. ROSS. 
New edition. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth. 


Crescent and the Cross ; 


Or, Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. 
New edition. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth, $1. 


Undine and Sintram. 


From the German of Friedrich de |a Motte Fouqné. 
New edition. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth. 


Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey. 


New edition. 1 vol. 12mo. green cloth. 


The Three Days of 1848, 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
An Eye-witness of the Revolution. Portrait 


16mo, cloth, 62 cts. 
Paleontology of New York. 


Just Received, 


Paleontology of the State of N. York. 
Vol. 1—containing Descriptions of the Organic Remains 
of the Lower Division of the New York System. 


By JAMES HALL. 
Eighty-eight Plates. 4to. $6 00. 
Also for Sale, 


The Natural History of the State of 
New York. 


14 Volumes, and Maps. 





of Lamartine. 











New Books per Steamer Europa. 


Stirling (William).—Annals of the Artists of 
Spain. Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. $18. 

Weld’s (Charles R.) History of the Royal So- 
ciety; with Memoirs of the Presidents: compiled from 
Authentic Documents. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 50. 

Sermons Preached before the Mniethaity of 
Oxford, in the Cathedral of Christ Chureh. By K. D 
Hampden, D_D., Bishop of Hereford. 8vo. $3. 

Varies» (Mr.) Rudimentary Mineralogy, for 
the Use of Beginners ; or, Guide to those who are in 
Search of the Valuxble Metals essential in Practical 
Science. 2 parts, 62 cts. 

On the State of Man before the Promulgation 


of Christianity. No. 14 of Small Books on Great Sub- 
lects, 12mo. $1. 


Woodward (Charles).—A Familiar Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Polarized Light; with a Description 
of, and Instructions for Using the Table and Hydro 
xygen Polariscope and Microscope. Engravings, 8vo. 

cts. 

Byrne’s Euclid.—The first Six Books of the 

lements of Euclid, in which colored Diagrams and 
Symbols sre used instead of Letters, for the greater Ease 
of Learners. 4to. $6. 

On the Reverence due to the Altar. By Je- 
remy Taylor. Now first printed from the original MS. 
in the Library Queen’s College, Oxford. Edited by 
Rev. J. Barlow. Small 4to. 75 cts. 

The Wisdom of the Rambler, Adventurer, 
and Idler. By Samuel Johnson. 12mo. $2. 

Sermons of Henry Edward Manning, Arch- 
deacon of Chicester. Vol. 3, $3. 

An Essay on Logical Method. By Charles P. 
Chretien. 8vo, $1 75. 

Outlines of Lectures or the Nature, Causes, 
and Treatment ot Insanity. By Sir A. Morrison. 4ih 
edition, enlurged plates, 8vo. $6. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases peculiar 
to Woman. By 8. Ashwell. New edition, 8vo. $6. 


The Four Great Polyglotts. 


‘, 
COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOTT. 


BIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA, complectentia Vetus 
‘Test tum, Hebraico, Greco, et Latino Idiomate ; 

BNovum Testamentum Grecum et Latinum ; et Vocabula- 
rum Hebraicum et Chaldaicum Veteris Testamenti, cum 
Greammatica Hebraica, necnon Dictionario Greco; Stu- 
dio, Opera, et [mpensis Cardinalis Francisci Ximenes de 
Cisneros. Industria Arnaldi Gulielmi de Brocario ariis 
impressorii magistri. Compluti, 1514, 1515, 1517. 6 
vols. folio, old calf, 


It. 
* ROYAL OR ANTWERP POLYGLOTT 


BIBLIA SACRA HEBRAICE. CHALDAICE, GRACE 
et Latine, Philippi If. Regis Cathol. Pietate et Studio ad 
Sacrosancte Ecclesie Usum, Christophorus Plautinus 
oe. Antverpia, 1569—1572. 8 vols. folio, old 








m1, 
THE PARIS POLYGLOTT. 


BIBLIA HEBRAICA, SAMARITANA, CHALDAICA, 
Greca, Syriaca, Latina, Arabica, Quibus textus origi- 
nales totius Scripture Sacre quorum pars in editione 
Complutensi, deinde in Avtverpiensi regiis suimptibus 
extat, nunc integri, ex manuscriptis. toto feré orbe 
questis exemplaribus, exhibentur. Lutetie Parisiorum, 
ose bat Antonius Vitré, 1645. 10 vols. large folio, old 
calf. 


Iv. 
’ 
WALTON’S POLYGLOTT. 

BIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA, complectentia Textus 
Originales, Hebraicum cum Pentateucho Samarit«no, 
Chaldaicum, Grecum, Versionumque Antiquarum 8a- 
maritane, Grece LXXII. Interpretum, Chaidaice 


Syriace, Arabice, Zthiopice, Vulgate. Latine, quicquid 
comparari poterat. t Briannus Walton. Londini, 
1657. 6 vols. folio. 


LEXICON HEPTAGLOTTON, Heb. Chal. Syriac. Sa- 
marit. Ethiopic. Arabic. con, ; et Persicum sepa- 
ratim. Authore Edmundo Castello. 2 vols. folio. Lon- 


"Sue 8 vols. folic ificently bound in calf. 
call. 
. 4 copies ‘of which 
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BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S 
MANUALS OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 
A Manual of Grecian Antiquities. 
BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN. 
Professor of the Greek Languaze and Literature in the University of Soro. 


Translated from the German. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES AND A COMPLETE SERIES OF QUESTIONS, BY THE REV. THOMAS K 
ARNOLD, M.A. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION, REVISED WITH ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
One neat voluine, 12mo. Price 624 cents. 


IL. 

A Manual of Roman Antiquities. 
WITH A SHORT 

HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN. 
EDITED BY THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
One neat volume, 12mo. Price 624 cents. 

*,* The «bive two volumes bound in ove. Price $1. 


The nt manuals of Greek ned Roman Antiquities are far superior to anything on the same topics as yet offered 
to the American public. A principal Review of Germany says of the Roman Manual :—* Small as the compass of it 
is, we may confidently affirm that itis a great improvement (on all preceding works of the kind). We no longer | 
meet with the wretched old method, in which subjects essentially distinct are heaped together, and connected sub- 
jects disconnected, but have a simple, systematic arrangement, by which the reader easily receives a clear repre- 
sentation of Roman life. We no longer stumble against countless errors in detail, which, though long ago assailed 
and extirpated by Niebuhr and others, have found their last place of refuge in our Manuals. The recent investigations 
of Philologists and jurists have been extensively, but carefully and circumspectly used. The conciseness and preci- 
sion which the author has everywhere prescribed to himself, prevents the superficial observer from perceiving the 
essential superiority of the book to its predecessors, but whoever subjects it to a careful examination will discover this 
on every page.” 

The Editor says :—“ 1 rey, betave that the pupil will receive from these little works a correct and tolerably com- 
plete picture of Grecian and Roman life; what 1 may call the potiticat portions—the account of the national con- 
stitutions and their effects—appear to me to be of great value; and the very moderate extent of each volume admits 
of its being thoroughly mastered—of its being Gor up and RETAINED.” 
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COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED OR IN PRESS, BY D. APPLETON §, CO. 
I. GREEK AND LATIN. 








ARNOLD'S First and Second Latin Book and Practical namavwn 12mo. $ 75 
Latin Prose Composition. I2mo, — . ° 1 00 
Cornehus Nepos. With Notes. 12mo. 62 

—— First Greek Book. ; ‘ 62 

—— Greek Prose Composition. 12mo. . 75 

—— Greek Reading Book. Edited by Spencer. 12mo. 1 50 

BEZA’S Latin Testament. 12mo. ° 63 

LIVY, with Notes, by Lincoln. 12mo. . . 1 60 

CASAR'S Commentaries. Notes by Spencer. 12mo. am 

In Press. 

SICERO, De Senectute and De Amicitia. Notes by Johnson. 1J2mo. 

CICERO'’S Select Orations. Notes by Johnson. 12mo. é 

CICERO, De Offictis Notes by Thatcher. 

SEWELL’S Classical Speaker Edited by Reed. 12mo. 

SALLUST, with Notes by Butler. 12mo. 

Il. FRENCH. 

COLLOT’S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo. . ‘ ‘ , . 1 Ov 

DE FIVAS, Elementary French Reader. 16mo. j ‘ ° 50 

ag DURFF’S New Method of eesaisy French. Edited by J.L. Jewett 2mo. . e 1 00 

. . . . ‘ 

ROWAN’S Modern French Reader. 12mo." ‘ ° ° P 75 

SURRENNE’S French Pronouncing a 12m. ° . . . 1 50 

GERMAN. 
ADLER’S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. 1 00 


GERMAN and English and English and German Dictionary, ‘compiled from the best Authorities. 
1 vol. large 8vo. (in Press.) 
—— Abridged. 16mo. (In +30 
OLLEN DORFF'S New pene of Learning German, Edited byG.J. Adler. 12mo. . ‘ 1 50 


KEY w do. : “ 
IV. TEALaAe. 


~2 
ow 


FORESTT'S Italian Reader. 12mo. 





- 1 00 
= per cempti New _— of Learning Italian. Edited by 9: Forest. 12mo. 1 50 
KEY wo do. . : 7% 

V. SPANISH. 
eee New Method of Learning Spanish. By M. Velazquez and T. 5: eae 12mo. 1 4 
Y¥ to do. ° 5 
VELAZQUEZ'S New Spanish Reader, With Lexicon. 12mo. (In Press.) 
VI. HEBREW. 
GESENIUS’S Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rédiger. Translated from the Be - mars + 
by Conant. 8vo. ; ° 200 
Vil. ENGLISH. 
ARNOLD'S Lectures on Modern naa AF rag 125 
EVERETT’S System of English Versi 12mo. 75 
GRAHAM'S English Synonymes. Edited by Prof Reed, of Pennsylvania University. 1 00 
GUIZOT’S History of Civilization. Notes by Prof. Henry, of New York University. ae” - 1 00 
KEIGHTLEY'S Mythology of Greece and Rome. 18mo. ‘ 42 
MAGNALL’S Historical Questions. With American Additions. 12mo. (Nearly ready.) ome » 
MARKHAM’S School History of England. Edited by Eliza Robbins, author of “ Popular La 75 
MANDEVILLE’S Course of Reading for Common Schools and Lower Academies. 12mo. e 75 
Introduction to the above. Parts t and 2. 
REID'S Dictionary of the English Language ; jis Seteatoon, dee. 12mo. 1 00 
TAYLOR'S Manual of Modern and Ancient History. _ Edited by Prof. Henry. Bvo. cloth or sheep. 4- 
~~ Ancient my = a ‘ 1 
—— Modern ° . 150 
WRIGHT'S Redes tenses: or, Child's First Book. ° é . ° 12 


NEW IMPORT ATIONS, 


Hereford (Bishop of).—Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford in the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, from 1836 to 1847. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

| Pusey (Rev. E. B.)—Sermons during the 
Season from Advent to Whitsuntide. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75. 
(A fresh supply.) 


Hallam (Henry).—Notes Supplemental to the 
History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Johnson (Samuel).—The Wisdom of the 
Rambler, Adventurer. and Idler. 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

Heffen (Henry).—Adventures on the Road to 
Paris during the Campaigns of 1813-14. ‘Translated 
from the German. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 ets 


Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances. 
Complete i in one volume, with an illuminated frontis- 
piece of the Court of King Arthur, froui a Manuscript of 
the 13th Century. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 37. 

Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence, Vol. 2. 
New edition, with the omitted passages restored. 12mo. 


Arnold (Rev. T. K.)—The First French 
Book, on the plan of ‘‘ Henry's First Latin Book.” 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Barry, Opie, and Fuseli.—Lectures on Paint- 
ing. by the Royal Academicians. With Portrait. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1 37. 


Poems. By Dora Greenwell. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1 38. 

London Anecdotes. Vol. 1, containing The 
Electric Telegraph and Popular Authors, 1 voi. 18mo. 
75 cents. 


Templeton (Horace), Diary and Notes of. 2 
vols. 12mo $5 59. 


Byrne’s Euclid; with Colored Symbols. 1 
vol. 4to. $6. 

Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and 
Residence in Europe, with his North American Indian 
Collection, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous illustrations, 

Noel (Baptist W.)—Sermons Preached at the 
Chapels Royal of St. James, and of Whitehall. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1 75. 

On the State of Man before the Promulgation 
of Christianity. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

*,* Small Books on Great Subjects, Vol. 14. 

Aide-Memoire to the Military Sciences. Part 
1, Vol. 2, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, $5. 

Ralph (John).—The British Desmidie ; with 
Drawings by Edward Jener. 1 vol. 8vo. $10. 

Imported by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 





New Scientific Works. 


I. CHEMICAL. 
Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. Sixth edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged. 2 vols. $12. 
Knapp’s Cosmictey Applied to the Arts, Manu- 
1, $4. 


factures, &e. Vol. 


Muller’s Physics and Meteorology. 1 vol. 
$4. 





Rose’s Chemical Analysis (qualitative). 1 vol. 
$4. 


Fresenius’s Chemical Analysis (quantitative). 
$4. 


Do. do. Qualitative. $2 75. 
Liebig on Chemistry of Food. 1 vol. $1 75. 


II. MEDICAL. 
Neill on Cure of Cataract. 1 vol. $2. 
Taylor on Poisons. 1 vol. $3 50. 
Hunt on Diseases of the Skin. $1 75. 


Owen on the Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton, $2 75. 


Saynene on Diseases of the Human Body. 
1, $2 75 


Deshon on Consumption, its Prevention, Cure, 
&c. $1 50. 


Arnott on Treatment of Indigestion, $1 25. 
Snow on Inhalation of Ether, $1. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Importers, 200 eo oag oon 
ad and 16 Liule Britain, London 
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The Adventures of a Medical 


By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Esq., 
Price 50 cents, Complete. 
The first edition is fast disappearing ; another, on the same paper, will be ready next week. 


Notices of this work from the London Press. 


“ We welcome an addition just made to our travelled litera‘ure. Setting aside the claims of our countrymen in the 
furtherance of Science, our recordsof narration and biogriphieal events are more rich and complete than in any other 


land. Mr. Douglas, by the production of his book, has pluced himself in the front rank of this class of writers.”— 
Examiner. 


“The most extraordinary and varied production that has issued from the press for years.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Original, v'gorous, edifying, and absorbingly interesting.— Douglas Jerrold. 

“ Here is a book whose very title is attractive ; the stuff of which it is made the very marrow of good writing. The 
town-publisher has not had, we assure him, so good a thing to commend this many a long day.”"—Spectator. 


ALSO—Just Completed, in handsome Cloth Binding, and now ready, 


Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence in Europe, 
WITH HIS NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION. 


With Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Adventures of three different Parties of American Indians, whom 
he Introduced to the Courts of England, France, and Belgium. 


Two volumes, 8vo. Cloth, numerous I lustrations, Price $4 00. 


Student, 
Surgeon RN. 





ENVY‘! 


The Second Book of that great Work, the ‘* Seven Capital Sins,” to be followed at brief intervals by 
3. AVARICE, 5. IDLENESS, 
4. LUXURY, 6. GLUTTONY; 
7. PASSION. 


WHICH COMPLETE THE WHOLE. 
PRIDE! 


The First Book, is already published. The whole series presents the most graphic, searching, and faithful picture 
of the human vices and passions ever drawn by the talent of mind. 


MEMOTRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 


Of the United States and British Provinces. 








WITH ENGRAVINGS OF EVERY SPECIES OF AMERICAN GAME, DRAWN FROM) 


LIFE, BY THE AUTHOR. 
BY H. W. HERBERT, ESQ., 


Author of * Deerstalkers,” ‘* My Shooting-Bozx,” Principal Contributor to 
** Hawker on Shooting,” ete., etc. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CU., Pustisuers, 
222 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


jyzour ie 
La hl 
THE ART JOURNAL. 
- consequence of the confusion which has frequently | 
arisen by the similarity of the names ofthe London) 4 bs Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
“ Art-Union Journal,’ and the valuable Society, “ The) 1 keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 


Art- Union of London,” the proprietors of the Journal have | the most approved works in the various departments of 


determined to make a slight change in the title—as above. | education, embracing, History, Geo, . Grammar, 
The work will be constantly improved, and the liberal Ra&etoric, Logic, Biography, Lireaure dgthctogy. Natu- 


encouragement which has already been extended to it, ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
will, itis hoped, be still increased. It is equally valuable | Reading Books, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 

to the Artist, the Amateur, the Art-Manufacturer, and| They have also a large assortment of French works 

Man of Letters ; indeed no one can peruse it withoutderiv- | suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 

ing benefit from it. which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
Snbscriptions received by colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent for the U.S. Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 

497 Broadway, “ Art Union Building,” — — American editions, including those edited by 


CALIGRAPHIC PAPER. 


This newly-invented Drawing Paper is calculated for 
the most minute and elaborate drawings—is easier worked 
upon, and produces more beautiful effects than any other. 

Manufactured and sold by 


JOHN P. RIDNER. 497 Broadway, 
* Art-Union Building.” 


IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Sizth President of the United States. 
By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 








Also a good Assortment of 

STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 

ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
411 Broadway. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
« large assortment of new handsome type, is 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style aud on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign La Latin, Greek, French, dc. 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend ‘as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 
ness. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


a, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols. 12mo,, in the very best style of Printing and Paper, 





[August 5. 





New and Elegant Book on Astronomy. 
IN QUARTO FORM. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By CADY & BURGESS, New York, 
SMITH’S 


ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY ; 


Designed for the use of the Public or Common Schwols in 
the United States. Illustrated with numerous original 
Diagrams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 
12, City of New York. 


“ It has heen the object of this little Manual of Astrono- 
mic*! Science. to present all the distinguishing principles 
in Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but 
with euch ocular demonstrations, by way of dingrams and 
maps, as shell make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the dingrammnatic illustrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book ; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary 
Astronomy.” 

The price of this work is pnt st a low rate, with 
the view of a large sale. The plan is so simple and illus- 
trations so complete, together with the beautiful style in 
which it is got up, that it cannot fail of an extensive intro- 
duction. Teachers and School Committees are invited to 
call and examine copies. 


CADY & BURGESS, 60 John Street, 
New York. 


NEW MUSIC. 
FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(sUCCEssoRS TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 
Have just published, 

THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
try, Jr. Embellished with a beautiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

| THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

| ‘THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

' YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris, Adapted to a 


| popular Southern Refrain, and arranged for the Piano- 
forte. By Charlies E. Horn. 


“ 
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Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
| THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 
All the New Masic received as soon as published. 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 


Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
| of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 


| paid) 
| FIRTH, POND & CO., 
No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D. 


WITH ACCENTED VOCABULARIES OF CLASSICAL, 8CRIP- 
TURE, AND MODERN GEOGRAPBICAL NAMES. 


BY WILLIAM G. WEBSTER. 


This is a neat duodeciino volume of 360 pages, and is de- 
signed to furnish for schools a vocabulary of the more com- 
mon words which censtitate the body of our languxge, 
with numerous technical terms in the sciences and arts, 
and many words and phrases from other which 
are often met with in English books, with a brief definition 
of each. Such participles, as are also adjectives, have 
been inserted immediately after their verbs, as well as 
those which are irregular, or not of easy formation, but 
mostly without definition, as their meaning may be easily 
deduced from the primitive under which they stand. Irre- 
gular plurals are given in this work, as also the plurals of 
nouns in ey, there being a great tendency even among g ‘0d 
writers to mis-spell plurals of this class. ned to the 
work are also accented vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names, and a list of modern Geographical 
a their pronunciation as given by the latest au- 


The orthography and pronunciation in this volume are 
made to correspond closely with the recent editions of Dr. 
Webster’s works, issued under the editorship of Prof. 
Goodrich, of a Published and for sule b 

UNTINGTON & SAVAG 
aS tf 216 Pearl street, N. York. 
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THHE LITERARY WORLD. 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE | 


OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BINDERS’ MATERIALS, PAPER, &. 
MONDAY, 28th AUGUST, 1848. 


ENDERING their grateful acknowledgments to the Trade for the encouraging support they continue to receive, 
the undersigned beg to announce the New York Trade Sale, which will commence on the 28th of August 
next. The same regulations ss governed their last Trade Sale will be ubserved in conducting this, so fur as to ea- 
able contributors to bring forward such quantities only as the demands of the Trade require ; withdrawing, after the 


first lots are sold, such parts of any item as may be incompatible with their interest to dispose of. 


must, however, in all cases, be sold without reserve. 
little delay as possible, which will be inserted as received, 
inserted in the Second Catalogue, will not take precedence 


First lots 


Invoices intended for this sale, should be forwarded with as 


and sold in the order of the Catalogue. All *‘ additions” 
of entire invoices previously inserted, but will be sold in 


the regular order, as new invoices. The Commissions for selling and guarantee will be five per cent., and the entire 
sale will be made on four and siz months credit, for approved endorsed notes. 


Consignments are respectfully solicited, on which the usual cash advances will be made when 


required. 


New York, 17th June, 1848. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 191 Broadway, cor. of Dey street. 


N. B.—C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the sale of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constantly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for 
the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are unsurpassed. 


Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the busi 


ness season, 


Liberal cash advances made on consignment of Books, Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., 


intended for evening and private sales, 
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STANFORD & SWORDS, | 
139 Broadway, 


Have Recently Published 


1, HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Church. By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated by 
Henry John Rose, B.D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. 

2. THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
Rev. John Williams, D.D., Rector of St. George’s 
Church, Schenectady. 18mo, 38 cts. 

3. SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED WITH SPIRI- 
tual, and Explained to Spiritual Men; or, an Attempt 
to illustrate the New ‘l'estament by Parallel References. 
By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lite- 

» ratare and the Interpretation of Scripture in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 12mo. 2 cts. 

4. AN EXAMINATION OF A BOOK ENTITLED 
“ Discourses on the Apostolical Succession.”” By W. 
D. Snodgrass, D.D., Pastor of the Second Street Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, N.Y. By the Rev. William John 
son, Rector of St. Stephen's Church, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 12mo. 

5. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
to the Revolution, 1688. By Thomas Vowler Short, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. $1 50. 

6. HAWKSTONE. A Tale. By the Rev. Prof. Sewell. 
4th edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

7. MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. By 
the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, author of “ Lady Mary,” 
“ Margaret,” &c., &c. Second edition. 12mo. 75 cts. 

8. ALWAYS HAPPY. By a Mother. 18mo. Second 
edition, handsomely illustrated. 

9. THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CATECHISED. By 
the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 18mo. 123 cts. 

10. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
containing Bishop Wilson’s * Sacra Privata,” and “ In- 
troduction to the Lord's Supper." Royal 32mo. 56 cts. 

i}. TRUE CATHOLIC NO ROMANIST. By Oden- 
heimer. 32mo. cloth, 25 ets. 


12. JONES'S TREATISE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. Cloth, 18mo. 50 cts. 


IN PRESS. 
SERMONS. By Henry Edward Manning, M.A., Arch-| 


deacea of Chichester. 3 vole. 8vo. From the fourth | 
n edition. 


THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION. By the late 
Rev. John Stanford, D.D. Many years Uhaplain to the 
Public Institutions of the city uf New York. Witha 
oa of his Life and Services. Handsome 8vo. 

Je 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 


WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 
289 Broadway (up stairs), 





NEW YORK. 
“wr — 
Gur. VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Parise, 
having established a branch of r business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 





assortment of > 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 
(The trade Unly supplied.) f12 6m 


sos" ‘ 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 


Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger | 


Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY‘'S TACITUS. 
JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete | 


edition of this Author, Published in this country. 
LEVERET'S NEW LATIN TUTOR, 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The | 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, | 
for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and | 


Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





__ STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


yb subscriber having been for many years engaged in | 


the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 


the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- | 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of | 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as | 
a 


vorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reverence is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportauity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiiey & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. 


M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 


8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins & Brother. dW. & 8.Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


“-'T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY 


FOR TH 
UNITED STATES. 


8vo. 530 Pages. 

All Readers interested in the subject of Politicai Econo- 
my, and who would understand the Protective Policy of 
this country, will find this work to be worthy of their 
attentive perusal. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 John Street. 


IN PRESS, 


BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
iy8 tf 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
A LARGE SELECTION 
or 


STANDARD AND VALUABLE 
FRENCH BOOKS, 


New and elegant Editions, 
Ind for Sale 
BY BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 Astor House, Broadway. 


INCLUDING 
LAMARTINE.-—Histoire des Girondins. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$7. 


| AUG. TUIERRY.—Q2avres Completes. 8 vols. 12mo. $6. 
THIERS.—Histoire de ta Revolution Francais. 8 vols. 
12ino. $7. 
DUMAS (ALEXANDER).—CHovres de. 28 vols. 14. 
| V. COUSIN.—Cours de \’Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne. 8& vols. 12mo. $7. 
BALZAC. -Les CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo, $12. 
GEORGE SAND.—Qiuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $14. 
BERANGER.—(CZuvres Complétes, splendidly illustrated. 
2 vols. vo. $7 50. 
MEMOIRS DE DUC DE 8ST. SIMON, sur Louis XIV. et 
la Regence. 20 vols. 12mo. portraits, $17 50. 
VILLEMAIN.—Les CEuvresde. New edition. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 


CRETINEAU JOLY.—Histoires des Jesuites. 6 vo’, 
12mo. $5 25. 
And a great variety of other Works, at extremely mode 
rate prices, including the Standard and more modern 
Authors, at 75 and 874 cts. per volume. je 24f 








The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


| Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
| sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and subst 





tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
| best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
| or without plates, the publishers having supplied them 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto, 
| In neat, plain binding, . ° ° from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges ° “ 6 ie 
“ ae 


- with splendid Plates, “ Ww ls 
Beveled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 
nations, . é “ 15to 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding, e ‘ - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, . 4 tyeau: ius ee 
~~ tee * with splendid Steel Engrav- 


; « 


ings, . é ° 10to 15 
“ «clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
i I5to 


to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OC'TAVO BIBLE, 
jn neat, plain binding, . from 1 75 to 2 50 


tions, . . . . . 
** rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


| “ Turkey Morocco, giltedges, . é 2 30tw5 0 
2 3 i with splendid steel en- 
gravings. . ‘ 3 50 to 8 00 
v9 ? clasps, &c., with plates and 
illuminations, a 10 00 to 12 00 


“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 
THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE 





In neatplainbinding . . «. « SSWcentstol 00 
* [mitation, gilt edge ae ae $1 CO to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra . ° ° 1 75 to 2 25 
“ t - with clasps . 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 





type, and steel plates. 
In neat, plain binding - «+  . Scents to 1 00 
“ tucks, or pocket-book style »- % “ to1 00 
“ roan, imitation, giltedge 7 - 100 “ tol 5O 
“ Turkey, superextra . . . 150 “ to 200 
“ * ye “ giltclasyps . 250 “ to3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 700 
on of J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
m 


Philadelphia. 
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Recently Published by CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, 


NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF THE 


IN TWO VOLUMES, 


{August 5. 


—— — 


EMPIRE. 


WITH NUMEROUS FULL LENGTH PORTRAITS IN MILITARY COSTUME, 


Wuice the country is deluged with worthless ephemera, compiled and translated in the worst manner from the cheap Lives of the Emperor 
and his Marshals, designed for the jower orders in Paris—with but occasional modifications made without skill or honesty from Alison and Napier,— 
the public will receive with satisfaction the Histories of those Extraordinary characters, composed with discriminating care from the best authori- 


ties, and addressed to cultivated reasun rather than to vulgar passion. 


The work entitled ‘* Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire,” has been 


generally applauded in the most respectable journals, and the following extracts are given as specimens from the numerous notices of the same cha- 


racter in possession of the publishers. 


“The interest excited by the present attitude of revolu- 
tionary France. makes every page of her _ history 
peculiarly attractive, and we are not surprised to find the 
sympathies of republican America assiduously appealed to 
by the purveyors of the press. In offering a new version 
of the life and times of Buonaparte, however, at this mo- 
ment, when another's panegyrics of its era and its actors 
have just fluoded the whole land, we fearour Philade!- 
phia neighbors have presumed a little extravagantly on 
the appetence of our countrymen. We wish, however, 
for the general benefit, that this apprehension on our part 
may prove groundiess. The present work, like that of 
Junius, bruits no name of literary heraldry to cry it 
‘room.’ More modest than the Junius masque himself, 
not even & nominis umbra lends to it relief. Confident in 
its truthfulness and power it relies on its intrinsic worth 
alone, and however the pre-occupution of another work 
may, for a time, prove adverse to its circulation, we shall 
be disappointed if it does not ultimately win and wear the 
favor of the public. We have not the slightest suspicion 
of (ts authorship, but as we never permit a feeling of per- 
sonality tw influence our opinion of a book, we shall nei- 
ther withhold praise, lest we should extol a novus homo, 
nor omit to censure from the fear of disubliging a great 
man. Since the receipt of the present work we have not 
had leisure for its entire pernsal. We have penetrated far 
enough, however, to convince us that the writer is a judi 
cious, clever man, that he esteems the simplicity of truth 


more than the brilliancy of fancy, and the sound deduc- | 


tions of practical wisdom more than the mere dazzling 
hypotheses of poetical philosophy. He writes of men as 
men, not demi-gods ; his heroes attain greatness in strict 
accordance with the laws of our physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature. He is neither beguiled into a belief in 
transformations as unreal as the enchantments of the 
Arabian Nights, nor does he wish to impose such figments 
of the brain upon his readers. He gives Napoleon and his 
satellites the credit they deserve for their attainments, 
and the practical use of their attainments as intelligent and 
earnest men.”’— Columbian Magazine. 


“This work supplies a desideratum long felt by the pub- 
lic, a reliable and succinct history of Napoleon and the 
Generals with whom he achieved his victories. We be- 
lieve that the present work is authentic. It bears the 
marks of correctness, and careful examination and com- 
parison of authorities, while at the same time the style is 
generally worthy of the subjects treated, animated, forci- 
ble, and elegant, with no traces of inflation or timidity. 
Nearly the whole of the first volume is devoted to Nupo- 
leon, whose career has evidently been thoroughly studied 
by the author. Its main features and great events are 
brought into strong detail, while nothing essential seems 
neglected. The opinion of the winter as to Napoleon 
seems to us exaggerated, but when the facts are fairly pre- 
sented this is of less consequence. The work is ornament- 
ed with 16 Steel portraits in military costume."—M. Y. 
Daily Tribune, May 6. 


“ Anything, bearing the least impress of accuracy aud 
reliability, illustrating the histories of Napoleon and his 
Marshals, is better than what has been already published, 
faulty in style and historically unsatisfactory. We re- 
ceive therefore, with real pleasure, this new publication, 
having assurance that pains have been taken in the 
preparation of each individual biography, and especially 
in collating the various authorities upon the early history 
of the Emperor. The work forms two volumes, and, 
though uced by various writers, is uniformly lucid 
and correct in style. There appears to be nowhere any 

‘ attempt to blind the reader by dazzling epithets. The accu- 
r acy of construction throughout is highly creditable to the 
e ditor.’"—NV. Y. Commercial Advertiser, May 3. 


“We took occasion, some months since, to speak in 
favorable terms of a publication by Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
entitled * Washington and his Generals." We have now 
to record the issue, by the same enterprising house, of two 
volumes of even superior merit, under the title of ‘ Napo- 
Jeon and the M ls of the Empire.’ We have lon 
been convinced that the character of Napoleon woul 
never r ceive ‘even: h ustice,’ until some impurtial 
and intelligent American id undertake the task of 
weighing his merits and demerits. In the present volume 


this has been done with great judgment. We do notknow 
| the author of the paper on Napoleon, but whoever he may 
| be, allow us to say to him that he has executed his duty 
| better than any predecessor, and that his whole article 
would be perfect, but for certain rigid conservative notions, 
which, ia our opinion at least, occasionally bias his views, 
The biographies of the Marshals are written with skill, 
| pespicaity, and accuracy. They are— and very properly 
—kept subordinate to the memoir of Napoleon, the author 
| never losing sight of the fact that the main purpose of the 
| book is to illustrate the Emperor's career. Many of the 
| descriptions of battles ure admirably written, being clear 
| and forcible, without bombast. {n some cases we notice a 
| Certain obscurity of style, arising from the effort to say too 
much in few words, ‘Che preface intimates that the book 
is the composition of ditferent hands, but the anonymous 
editor has dovetailed the whole so admirably together, 
that a proper unity is maintained. The volumes are well 
printed, and illustrated with sixteen portraits on steel. We 
compliment Carey and Hart for this valuable addition to 
our stock of popular literature.”—Philade’phia Evening 
Bulletin, May 4. 


* This is the clearest, most concise, and most interesting 
Life of Napoleon and his Marshals, which has yet been 
hes to the public. The authors have gone to work as 

apoleon himself would have done, and with graceful 
address have accomplished a brilliant work. The arrange- 
ment is jodicious, and the charm of the narrative con- 
| tinues unbroken to the end. The reader is carried along 
| from chapter to chapter as if under the excitement of 
some absorbing romance, from Napoleon, to Jourdan, 
Serrurier, Lannes, Brune, Perignon, Oudinot, Soult, 
Davoust, Massena, Murat, Mortier, Ney, Poniatowski, 
Gro chy, Bessieres, Berthier, Suchet, St. Cyr; Victor, 
Moncey, Marmont, Macdonald, Bernadotte, Augereau, 
Lefebre, and Kellermann, It is ably and plainly written, 
and we believe it may be confidently relied on. The 
brilliant achievements of the great Captain, great on the 
field and in council, are recorded with an enthusiasm that 
thrills with delight. The excitement of romance is 
blended with the fidelity of history, and yet the style is 
simplicity itself, wholly free from the amusing pomposity 
and absurd inflation, that distinguishes some of the works 
which have gone before it. [ts perspicuity and general 
accuracy will make it a text book. The sixteen steel por- 
traits are a beautiful feature. The work is elegantly 
printed, with new. clear-faced type, upon thick, white 
paper. All things consid red, it is a which will 
reflect credit even upon the house of Messrs. Carey and 
Hart.”’"— Philadelphia City Item, May 6th, 1848. 


| “Carey & Hart have just published two volumes, in 
| which the splendid deedsof Napoleon and his Marshals 
are deseribed, in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
| through all their various brilliant one aye The ar- 
rangement adopted in the work, of describing each cam- 
paign in reference to the Emperor as the centre of opera- 
‘tions, enables the author to preserve connexion and unity 
throughout, and to presentto the minds of the reader the 
| peculiarity of Napoleon’s military system, by which he ex- 
jecuted the great combination of military movements so 
| brilliantly successful. The narrative is plainly written, 
jand in this respect differs from Headley’s work, but the 
facts are clearly stated, and their accuracy a to have 
been a main point in the relation, as indeed it is in all his 
| torical narrative. The volumes are well printed, and 
; handsomely bound, and contain portraits of nearly all the 
‘distinguished persons whose biographies are given.’’— 
Public Ledger, May 3d, 1848. 
“The twenty-six marshals created by Napoleon, are 
embraced in these volumes. The larger portion of the 
| first is oceupied with Napoleon, whose personal career 
was, of course, the centre of the operations of his Mar- 
shals, while their independent actions are detailed in their 
lives. By this judicious method, confusion and repetition 
are avoided ; and they are described in their relations, the 
one with the rest, in that remarkable military organization 
which gave such success to the arms of France; the deep 
interest in their descriptions not having been exhausted 
by all the books written on that great modern drama. 
The style of this work is worthy of commendation ; plain, 
pleasing, and narrative, the proper style of history and bi- 
ography, in which the reader does not seek fancy sketches, 











and dashing, vivid pictures, but what the work professes 
| to contain, biographies. We commend this as a valuable 
| library book, worthy of preservation as a book of reference, 
‘after being read. Our readers will not confound, from the 
similarity of title, this book with one published in New 
York a year ortwo since.""— Baltimore American and Com- 
mercial Daily Advertiser, May 8, 1848. 


“This elegantly printed and elegant'y embellished pro- 
| duction is not, it must be understood, the * Nay..eon and 
/ his Marshals’ of J. T. Headley. * * * The character of 

the book is very different from that of the similar ene by 
J.T. Headley. It is a book of fact rather than thought, 
and the facts are well and clearly told. Headley's 
thought. the great and peculiar feature of his productions, 
if his ‘fine writing’ be thrown aside, is too flashy and su- 
perficial to be valuable. His works are brilliant catch- 
pennies, which can only be considered as authority by the 
ignorant and unread. ‘The volumes under notice are of a 
lower order, perhaps, than the pretentious ones of Head- 
ley; but of their kind they are far better than his of their 
kind; and we think they are calculated to do much more 
good. It requires 4 very great mind and very great know- 
| ledge to generalize successfully on Napoleon and his Mar- 
_shals; and as we believe this has never yet been done by 
| any one, we do not, of course, think highly of Headley's |u- 
/cubrations. The modester way is to wing a lower flight, 
| as the unknown writer of these volumes has done, and 
| done well.""—Boston Post, May 6, 1848. 


“Inthe handsome volumes before us, the same admira 
| ble course has been followed which gave such popularity 
|to ‘Washington and the Generals of the Revolution,’ 
| issued by the same house ; the biographies are prepared 
, by different pens, according to the taste and facilities of 
each author. To give continuity to the whole, an able 
editor superintended the work, and the resnit isa vivid, 
authentic, and very interesting series of military portraits: 
The work is neatly printed, and has sixteen steel illustra- 
tions.” —The Home Journal, Muy 27, 1848. 


“ This is a publication of unusual merit. The author is 
accurate in his statement of facts, and he writes in a style 
at once spirited and elegant. We = this work as de- 
serving a place in every library, for it is unquestionably 
the best of its kind which has yet appeared. At some 
early day, if space permits, we shall endeavor to avail 
ourselves of extracts from it. The two volumes are beau 
tifuily printed, with large type, and thick white paper. 
Nearly twenty steel = yee the book."—Neal's 
Saturday Gazette, May 6th, 1848. 


“ This work is published under similar circumstances, 
and upon the same general ontline of plan with * Wash- 
ington and the Generals of the Revolution,’ which issued 
from the press of the same establishment. Like it, the 
names of the writers of the Sketches are suppressed, 
but are evidently those of men highly competent to the 
task. The lives of the Marshals and their chief, the mili- 
tary paladins of the gorgeous modern romance of the 
‘Empire,’ are given with historic accuracy, and without 
exaggeration of fact, style, or language.”—Baltimore Pa- 
triet, May 9, 1848. 





| “Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire has been 
| published by Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, in a style 
| worthy of its literary excellence: * * an ie? fm ior 
| affair it is (to Headley’s Napoleon and his Marshals), 
ving spirited narrations of events, in place of bombastic 
rishes.”"—Boston Daily Atlas, May 6. 


ee present work, which will be read with ex- 
treme interest.”—. Y. Spirit of the Times, May 13, 184%. 


“ This is a very interesting work, and ably written, giv- 


ing proof of sound judgment and im jal discrimination 
in the writer."—N. Y. Herald, May |4th. 


“The style and nd the detail 
: = ae a rary 24 wane 
phia Enquirer, May 3 








